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ADVERTISEMENT. 



«h 



It was originaBy proposed to pnblisli 
the following Lectttres by subscripticm, 
and a considerable number of highly 
respectable names had been received 
for this purpose; but subsequent oc 
currences led to a change in the mode 
(^ publication. 



After a dignified retirement from the 
active and ifhportant labours of a long 
life» the Author .int^ided to employ 
himself, during the last summer, in his 
tranquil residence by the searside^ in 
the re-perusal of his Lectures, imd the 
final preparation of them^ £ot the press. 
This design was not carried -into execu- 
tion. The languor of. sidkness . indis- 
posed him to commence the occupation 
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upon his arrival in Glamorganshire^ and 
the rapid inroads of disease soon ter- 
minated a life that h^d been devoted to 

the cause of Religion and Virtue. 

I , . ^ - 

With the Manuscript was found a 
paper written by the Author, requesting 
that -if Providence should not permit 
him to fulfil his desig^sn of oiic6 ttidre 
jmriM^g the iiectures, thie ^plan of pub** 
iidfag^ them^ br^ caibserqi^oii should be 
Bbahdoned^ : { .. , - 

■ , T 

'•^ J S^> .).!-. . * I x^* ^ ' ■ . ■■ • I . 

' :.Tfaeoiiepressi49n i.t^ mental elasticity, 
so well known to those, who have la*> 
boured under bodily indisposition, pro- 
^tiicoA^ plobablj^ a ' diffidbsoce in the 
^Kbthor's mind with r^ard to the state 
of a work, w]!dch had engrossed much 
q£ his attention during the period of 
intellectual activity* 



. / 



l^at he did not. howesret, coptemplate 
any material akatBtkm, may t&mmbly 
be presamed flrom k»i eontkiuing to 



direct the publication of the work, and 
from the repeated and careful revisions 
which had necessarily occurred, in the 
frequent perusal of the Lectures, during 
many years, in the circle of his family 
and pupils« 



The Author began a dedication to his 
pupils, but it was lefl unfinished. Those 
to whom it would have been addressed, 
have only to recollect the fervent zeal 
entertained by their preceptor for their 
best interests, to supply the warm sen- 
timents of affectionate regard that it ^ 
would have breathed. 
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PREFACE 



At the commencement of thes^ Lee 
tUFes, my design was only to make some 
obserrations on the System of Moral 
Philosophy in the Preceptor written by 
Mr. Fordyce, without any view to pub- 
lication. The first Lectures, therefore, 
will be found to be little more than a 
compilation from Fordyce, Hutcheson, 
and Reid. And indeed, through the 
whole, my only view has been to lay 
before my pupils the plainest principled 
of Moral Science and of Natural The- 
ology, and whatever is of the greatest 
jpractical utility; without any regard to 
the source from which it was derive^ 
But whatever ^obligations I may have 
been under to preceding writers ; for some 
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of the most valuable sentiments which 
these Lectures contain^ and which I am 
happy in having an opportimity of com- 
municating tf> the world) I. am indebted 
to the instructions which I received vivd 
voce from that best of tutors^ the Rev. 
Dr, Aikin.' 

Tliere are no ^ul^ects pf equal im^ 
portance both to the present, and to- 
the fixture happiness of mankind, with 
those ^ contained iq these Lectures^ 
There are few subjects which, at present, 
are so little attended to. A period 
may arrive when a different, a betitepr 
taste, will - prevail*^ When this . b thk 
paAe, or whenever these Lieotures are 
re»d, that they, may be instrumental in 
laying a foundation fixr correct ideas on 
mcM^l subjeptsy in jCwming and strec^lw 
eni,^. » h»bit of moral sws»y. «id 
in jieadiiig the mind to irational- nx^d 
dheegrful views of Religiiosn, is the wish 
and prayer of th^r Composeie and 
Compiler. : , . 
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LECTURE I. 



Knowledge, next to Goodness, is. the 
most valuable of all acquisitions* It con* 
fers true dignity on the person who po8% 
sesses it, enables him to perform many 
thing* of which he woL otherwi* 
be incapable, and consequ^itly increases 
his power, and enlarges his spliere 
of usefulness ; and it opens to him a va- 
riety' of sources of the most r^ned 
and exalted enjoyment Although every 
branch of knowledge is useful, and there 
is a dose connection between the different 
sciences, as well as between £[nowledge 
and Goodness in general, yet of all 
branches of knowledge, the most import^ 
ant is the knowledge of ourselves^ of our 
naturCf and the variaui p&wen Bnd capa^ 
cities which we possess; the relations in 
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which we fitand to other beings, and the 
duties resulting from these relations. 

<< The proper study of mankind is Man/' 

This study, however, to our reproach, 
is very little cultivated by us, much less 
than wit was by the ^incients, although we 
^enjoy much siipei^c advantages' for eon* 
ducting it 



^ • 



Moral philosophy is thiis^ 'study: its ob^ 
jeet is hiiman nature;; the hlgfaes|;i ^rt of 
human nature— *the mind;, its- int^^ctudi 
and moral powers and their various com^ 
binations and connections: these it in. 
vestigates, aild from the^e: deduces the 
laws of action. li is sometimes called 
the sci^ice of numners on duty^ which it 
triUses from man'ii nature and condition, 
and shows to terminate in his' happinesa 
It is therefore likewise J;ermed etJiicB : 
and from considering jDaa^ aa the creature 
of Qod^ and ob%ed t0 obey his laws,^ it 



s 

mcludes^dn aectftttit of the divine PeiHfec- 
tioitii, imd the Relations in which we 
stand to God, ' and the Duties thence te^ 
ftditing ; in whid^ sense, it jussunm the 
eomprehensive name ^ of Nahmd^Rdigwiu 

In few words, Moral Philosophy is both 
an 'Art and a' Sdence, fiimiidbii^ nian 
with a system of rules deduced from the 
prind^es of his nature, by conducting 
hhnseif according to which, he will arrive 
at the highest pitch of moral perfection 
and happiness of which ' he is capable } 
in still fewer words, it is the knowledge 
of our dtd^ axkdfelidty; Qv the art of being 
virttwM and hapjpy. - ^ .. 

It is denominated^ m art, as it contains 
a system of rules of a practical nature, foi: 
being virtuous and happy; and it iie^ called 
a science, as it deduces these rules from 
the principles of our nature^ and proves 
that the observance of them is productive 
of our happiness. , ' ... 
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It is an art and a science of the hi^iesC 
dignity. and utility. Its office is mwi's 
dutyi or the conduct which he is bound 
to observe in all the relations which ke 
sustains, and in all ^the circumstances ii;i 
which he can be placed. ^Its office is to 
direct that conduct ; to show whence our 
obligations arise ; and where they ter- 
minate. Its use or end is the attainm^it 
of happiness, of the highest happiness of 
which we are capable; and the means 
which it employs are rules for the right 
conductvof our various faculties. 

.Mora/. philosophy has this in common 
with Natural philosophy^ that it appeals 
to Nature or Fact, depends on observa- 
tion, and builds its reasoning on the fair 
ground of Experiment. It does not inquire 
what a man might hiave been, but what 
he really is; what is his true nature, and 
what, by his original constituent princi- 
ples, he is formed to be, and to do. We 
iscover the design of any work by exa- 
mining its parts ; and in the same ptianner. 



in order to determine the office, diity, or 
design of man ; in other words, what his 
business is, or what conduct he is obliged 
to pursue, we must inspect his ccmstitu- 
tidii ; take every part of it tO'pieces'; exa»- 
mine the moral relations which one part 
sustains to another ; and the oxnmon 
effort or. tendency of the whole; And 
this is the immediate object of the Lec- 
tures now before u& 

In laying before you a diori sketch or 
moral history of Man, that we may avoid 
ab9truse questions, those on which there 
are various opinions, and which are not 
immediately connected with practice, I 
jshall not enter into any physiological 
inquiry concerning the general laws ac- 
cording to^ whiich the sensations and 
motions are performed^ and our ideas 
generated ; but without recommending or 
opposing any particular system, I shall 
only enumeraijie the principal powers and 
faculties with which we find ourselves 
endued by the Author of our nature, and 
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trhich the ptes^t oircumtstaboes in whieb 
we ^e placed call into exercise. 

Tbe various powers and faculties of 
the human mind are generaUy^ by moral 
writers, divided into two dassea^ those 
of the Undersianding and of the WUI0 
The former claM contains all the powers 
which are concerned in the attainment 
of knowledge ; the latter all our deedre^ 
and aversions which are employed in 
purkdng happiness and avoiding misery. 

Agreeably to this division, or with 
very little deviatloa ftom.it, J/an, comr 
prehending the whole oi his nature, may 
fee considered as . a being capable of 
feelings of thinkings and; of actings being 
^ddued by his Maker with suitable 
powers for each; the bodily organs in 
general, and many of the mental faculties 
' being active, powers ; the power e£thou^ 
hi cofnnK>n discourse being described as 
t!onneGted with the headi ajad that of 
jfee/mg with the Aeor/^ akhough many of 



the imca^its seem to hAve oontk^ed tHe 
heart as the seat of intellect as well 9S 
feelings and many among the modems 
suppose the bmin . to be the instrument 
oilMh. 



To the Under9tan/ding wr^ g^ieritUy 
i^ernsdf in the. first .pkce^ the jSen*^; 
those powers of our nature^which are ia^ 
m their operation^ and the ml^ of fiSi 
om knoWle(%e. ThBr^emes are diefined 
to . be thd9e powerh\ whereffjf. certcm^ per* 
e^qptkm or ideas are mised^ w the-tnind^ 
v^en the l^re presenting ta U^^ certain 
o^ects^ independef4% an the^wiiL : 



These jS^cteea aiie either eirifrmd oir 
intemdi. The ecettmai depend . on certain 
organs of the body so constituted^ that 
upon any impression made on them, or 
motion exoitedi a certain pereeptioii is 
Mdoonediately raised in \he mind;, and 
these are se^ai^y hmri$ig^Je^ngf,mdUngi 
aiid tasting. That the bodily org^s we^ 
ithe imiiiediftte Mmment? of sejis^op,, 
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tLhA thftt the impres&ion made upon them 
is communicated by the nerves to the 
brain, we dearly see ; but the connection 
between theele impressions frotn without, 
on the bodily organs and motions of the 
nerves and brain, and what immediatdy 
follows, the perception of the mind^ we are 
not able to explain. Let us dome to a 
subject of more importance to us, and 
more level to our capacitiest. It id a 
general law of nature respecting these 
external senses, which manifests the 
wisdoih and benevolence of iti^ Author, 
that those feelings Are agreeable, or at 
least not unetey, which ensue Upon such 
impressions as are useful or not hurtful 
to the body ; but uneasy feelings ensue 
upon those which are destructive or 
hurtful. 



Internal Senses are those powers of 
the mind by which it perceives or is con- 
&6ious of what passes within itself; its 
own actions, passions, judgments, desires, 
joys# sorrows, luid purposes of action* 
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' Thdse two dassea of sensadcm, external 
dad internal^ farnhh our whole store of 
ideas ; and these are the materials about 
wkidi the next and most important faculty 
of our nature is exercised. 

This faculty which elevates us so highly 
in the creation of God is Reason. It is 
by the power of Reason that the mind 
perceives the relations and conitections of 
thills, and their causes and consequences; 
that it infers what went before and what 
is to follow ; that it can dis^^em resein- 
faiances; purpose to itself a whole plan of 
life, and provide means to accomplish the 
enditaunsat 

V 

By the exercise of Reason it will easily 
appear, that this whole material system 
was at first framed by ^he counsel of a 
most perfect intelligence, and is continu- 
ally governed and directed by his Provi- 
,dence; that it is to Him mankind owe 
their pre-eminence over other animals in 
their intellectual capacities, and in all 
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those moral powers whidicleftrly intimate 
to us the will of our beneficent Creator^ 
and show us what course of life he re^ 
quires of us^t as productive of our^ faigbest 
happiness and acoe{>table in his si^iiL 

To th^ UnderHan^hig likiiwise belong 
the powers of Judgmmt^ Memory^ and 
Imaginqtionf Upon which; so mudi of: our 
us^uliiess, importance, and happiness 
d^ends. 

Tkfi Sen»^$ mfty :6ii:ther» with gtenfe 
proprietvt.wid I think with pecuHtt 
adva*it«ge, be divided into anfecden., or 
direct; so called, because they suppose 
no previous ideas ; and t^ub^quent^ or re- 
j/feo?, which furnish^us with a new order of 
perceptions depending on some^ireviously 
received ideas, yet arising in the mind 
immediately, and in a considerable de- 
gree, independently on the will, and: so 
far^anstvering to the above: definition of a 
S«lse. 
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As th^a e\btenoe of these Semses Is ao^ 
knQWledged ; as ike possesBicm of them, 
witib the power of forming abstarnot and 
general ide^, is probably the c^arapter* 
ktic distinction of man from the animals 
below him ; as a eoaisehess of m^tal 
texture is the consequence of n^lecting 
them in education; and as dignity and. 
refinement of mind result from their ciiL- 
timtion and improvement^ it appears . to 
me, that by appropriating B»jEU$tiMCt term 
^ them, wei^hall redder than more the 
Mibj^Kits of attention ; and thus produoe 
some eonsiderable moral adyantages. 
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V iamong^ die internal seates, those 
which I ^diould wish to disdnguidi by 
tke term of reflex are the sense • of 
Bemxty^ of Sublimity^ and of Ne/velty^ 
which are the sources of the pleasures 
of the imagination, — those pleasures 
which hold a middle rank between cor* 
poresil and moral pleasures. And al- 
though these senses are distinct from the 
external senses of 9eeing and hearings 
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which are the most noble 6f the bodily 
Senses, yet they evidently proceed froiii 
them, and bear a relation to them. The 
senses of seeing and hearings which, we 
have just observed, are the sources of the 
pleasures of imagination, are in this re- 
spect superior to the other three, as they 
fttrnish us with a much greater variety of 
ideas, and of a higher order, and in their 
exercise are farther removed from any 
thing corporeal By not. reminding us 
of' the bodily organs with which they 
are connected, as the senses of smelling, 
tasting, BXid feeling necessarily do, they 
seem to be of a more refined and spi- 
ritual nature, and to present to the mii^d 
pleasures superior to those which it re- 
ceives through the medium of the other 
senses, and such as we shall hereafter 
enjoy. 

An aptitude to ^scern, arid a dispo-- 
sition to relish, those qualities which are 
by nature fitted to aflfect these senses^, is 
called 7We; as a taste for jSeat^^^ for 
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Sublimity J for ilftme, for Poetry^ and the 
like. 

To the above class belong likewise 
the sense of Honour and Shame^ of De- 
cency and Propriety ^ the sympathetic or 
public sense, by which we are interested 
in the good or evil which happens to 
others; that commanding principle, the 
Mora/. sense, arising from contemplating 
moral beauty and deformity ; and last of 
all, a Sense of Religiony by which I mean 
liot iherely a belief in its doctrines^ but 
that miion of all the sublime, refined, 
and elevated feelings of the human 
mind, a devotional spirit^ and an m/ema/ 

relish for the exercises of Piety. 

« 

It may be proper here to take notice 
of the power which the mind possesses 
of forming abstract and general ideas, 
as the degree in which it possesses this^ 
is the criterion of iti^ soundness and 
strength. A diild has seen snow, writ- 
ing*paper, and the cieling of a room. 
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;Mlber he has learned f hat each of them 

» 

is white J he dismisses the idea of. tlie 
things themselves, and fixes his mind on 
thaife ^ quality which belongs to them all. 
To this new id^a he gives the ; name of 
whUenem and this i^ called obzlrctction. 
By a similar inteUedtual process, from 
the obseifvation of many paiticiilar &ct8» 
* general conclusion k drawn; or a rule 
or lair of nature is disdovered, in 'inHbiidb 
all ' facts of a similar kind are includedL 
This is called rdasoiiing by indnction or 
analysis. There are " some minds in 
whidi the power of abstractioa or gaa6^ 
ralization is very limited. Such are the 
minds of those who always talk about 
particular p0^ans or pa^icuiarfa(^s^ but 
seldom converse on general subfecis. 



A 
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These, then, are the; powers whidlk be* 
long to the Uhda^standing^ or those &r 
ctdties which Man. possesses, in Gonses- 
iquence of his being an iidelligeni cxear 
ture. We shi^ next consider those 
|K>wers which belong to the Will, which 
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include the various Passions and Affec- 
tions of the human mind ; those powers 
which are the great springs of actwn^ 
and consequently on the r%ht use of 
which our Happiness must greatly de- 
pend. We shall afterwards consider the 
Order of the several passions — what 
ought to be the governing prmciples of 
our natmre^ and what state of mind and 
course of conduct will secure our kighe$t 
Happiness both here and hereafter. 
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LECTURE II 



The powers of the human mind are so 

various, so connected^ and so compli- 

- ■ ' ■ ■ *,, 

cated in most of its operations^ that 
there never h^ been ^y division of 
them proposed which is not liable to 
some objections. We have taken that 
division which is the most common, and 
perhaps the most natural and easy to be 
understood, the powers of the Under^ 
standing and of the Will. The Under- 
standing comprehends our contemplative 
powers ; those by which we perceive ob- 
jects ; by which we call them up to our 
minds, or remember them ; by which 
we analyse and compound them ; by 
which we judge and reason concerning 
them; and by which we form abstract 
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an4 general ideas. Under the Will we 
comprehend our powers of feeling and of 
action; in other words, all our active 
powers, and all that lead to action, or in- 
fluence the mind to act, such as appetites, 
passions, and affections. 

Although this general division be of 
use, in order to our proceeding more 
methodically in our suli^ect, yet we are 
not to understand it as if, in those ope- 
rations which are ascribed to the Under- 
standing, there were no exertion of Will 
including Feeling and Activity ; or, as if 
the Understanding were not employed in 
the operations ascribed to the Will : for 
I conceive there is no operation of the 
Understanding in which the mind does 
not feel pleasure or pain, or in which it 
is not active in some degree. Volition 
itself is a feeling, and generally the result 
of strong feeling, and this, it is to be 
feared, too often influences the Under- 
standing in the pursuit of truth. We 
have j$ome command over our thoughts, 

VOjL, I. c 
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and can attend to this, or that, of many 
objects which present themselves to our 
senses, to our memory, or to our imagi^ 
nation. We can survey an object on this 
side, or on that side, superficially or ac- 
curately, for a longer or for a shorter 
time : so that our contemplative powers 
are under the guidance and direction of 
the acHw ; and the former never pursue 
their object without being led and di- 
rected, urged or restrained by the latter. 
And because the Understanding is al- 
ways more or less directed by the Willj 
manlcind have ascribed some degree g£ 
activity to the mind in its intellectual ' 
operations, as well as in those which be- 
long to the Will, and have expressed 
them by active verbs, such as seeing, 
hearing, judging, reasoning, and the like. 

And as the mind, in the exercises of 
the Understanding, both feels and acts, so 
it is certain there can be no eiifect of Vo- 
lition, no act of Will,^ whidb is not accom^ 
panied with some act of Understanding. 
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Tha .Will must have an object ; moid i^[^ 
object must jbe apprehended or conc^iy^ 
by the Understanding. It is therefore to 
be reinembered, that in inost» if not in all 
the operations of the mind^ both fiiculties 
concur, and we range the operation under 
that faculty which has the largest share 
in it. 

In out last Lecture^ we took a brief 
survey of those powers of the mind which 

Understanding .- we shall now enter into 
the consideration of those which hftve t 
mow particular coimection with the WiiL 

As soon as the mind h»s acquired any 
notion of good or evil, by gratdbl or un*- 
easy sensations of «ny kind^ there naCu-* 
rally arise certain motions of the Will, 
namely, d€$ire$ of what is goody and aver- 
sions from what is evil. For there con* 
0tantly appears in every being a fixed 
propensity to desire its own happinesc^ 
and whatever seems to be the means c^ 

c 2 
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procuring it ; and to avoid those things 
which would render it miserable. And 
although the art of attaining happiness is 
not so much studied or understood as 
might be expected, and there are but few 
who have seriously inquired what things 
are of the greatest importance to true 
felicity, yet all men naturally desire what 
appears to them of consequence to this 
end, and shun the contrary. And when 
several grateful objects occur, all which it 

ft • 

cannot pursue together, the mind, while 
it is calm, and under no impulse of any 
blind appetite or passion, pursues thcU one 
which seems of the highest importance. 
But, if there should appear in. any object 
a miMure of good and evil, the mind will 
pursue or avoid it, as the good or the 
evil appears to preponderate. 



Besides these two calm, primary mo- 
tions :of the Will; desire and aversion^ 
there are two others commonly ascribed 
to it, joy aud sorrow. The former (desire 
and aversion) have a reference to what is 
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future-, the latter (joy and sorrow) ta 
what i» past So that when good to be 
obtained is in view, there arises detnre ;. 
when evil to be repelled, aversion ; wh^n. 
good is aduatly^ obtained^ or ecil avoidedy 
arises Jot/ ; when good is /o«<,. or evil haa 
befallen us, sorrow. 

But, besides the calm motions or affec- 
tion of the mind and tlie stable desire o£ 
happiness, which employ our Reason for 
their conductor, there are also others of a 
different nature ;—t certain vehement ^ tur-^ 
btdent impulses, which, upon some occa- 
sions, a^tate the soul, and hurry it on 
with a blind, inconsiderate force, to cer- 
tain actions and pursuits,, or efforts to. 
avoid, exerted about such things as we. 
have never deliberately determined to be 
of consequence to happiness or misery. 
Any one may understand what we mean 
by those blind ^ or turbulent emotions of 
the mind, who reflects on what he has. 
felt^what impetuous propensities hurried^ 
him on^. when he was influenced, by any 

c 3 
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6f the keener passions of ^tmbitiori, an- 
ger, hatred, envy, love, pity, or fear, with- 
out any previous deliberate opinion about 
the tendency of those objects which have 
excited such passions^ to promote his hap- 
piness or misery. These passions are so 
far from springing from a previous, calm 
desire of happiness, that we find them 
often opposing it, aind drawing the mind 
in a ccmtrary direction. 

These turbuletd passions, (generally the 
foes to mental peace,) are reducible to the 
jm^ classes above-mentioned : such as 
pursue some apparent good are cailled 
passionate desires ; siich as tend to ward 
off some supposed evU are called aversion^ 
or feurs ; such as arise upon the obtain- 
ing of what was desired as a good, or 
avoiding what was feared as an evil, are 
turbulent jo^fB ; and such as arise from 
the loss of supposed good, or the suffer- 
ing of supposed evil, are termed sorrows. 
The turbulent and the calm passions are 
easily distinguished by this circumstance : 
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the former occasion a commotion of the 
blood, and a visible agitation of the ner^ 
vous system ; the latter produce no seir- 
sible change in either. 

But there still remains to be considered^ 
another important division of the motions 
of the Will, whether calm or passionate, 
namely, according as the advantage or 
pleasure in view be for ourselves dr others. 
Those desires and aversions which respect 
the good of the individual j are called pri- 
vate or selfish ; those which regard others, 
public or social. That there is among 
men who have been properly educated,, 
by whatever mental process it may be 
formed, such a thing as disinterested good- 
ness J or that there are certain emotions 
of the mind resulting from right early 
associations^ which have the happiness of 
others for their object, must be evident to 
all who examine well their own hearts; 
who attend to the motions of friendship 
or natural affection, and the love and re-^ 
spect which we feel for worthy and exemu- 
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pl^ry characters : to those who accutately 
observe the tender cares, the anxious soli- 
citudes of some on their death-beds, and 
their friendly offices to those whom they 
love with their last breath : or in the 
most heroic characters, their great actions 
and designs, and their meeting with calm- 
ness, Death in all its terrors, for their 
children, their friends, their country, or 
the whole human race. 

The pvhUc and ^om/, as wpll as the 
private and selfish affections, are either 
caJm or turbulent^ according to the cir- 
cumstances by which they are excited? 
an.d the mode of their operation. And 
the several affections and passions, whe- 
ther more sinaple or complicated, have a 
variety of names, as their objects are va- 
rious ; as they regard the individual, or 
as they regard others, and their characters, 
fortunes, endearments, and the severail 
social ]bonds by which they are connected; 
or the enmities or dissensions by which 
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they are set at variance ; or as their for'- 
itler conduct or designs have occasioned 
those events which immediately excited 
their respective passions. 

What any sense immediately relishes is 
desired for itself ultimatdy ; but when, 
by the use of our Reason, we find that 
many things, which of themsehes give no 
pleasure to any sense, are yet the neces- 
sary means of obtaining what is immedi- 
ately pheasant and desirable, such things ' - 
are naturally pursued, not on their own . ;^y/ 
account, but as m^an% adapted to certain . - 'I ^'^ '^ 
ends. When they are pursued as ends} ' V 
the rule of morality is violated. Of this 
dass are extensive influence in society5 
riches and power^ which, though they are 
originally pursued as means^ in conse- 
queoQce of habit, and the want of proper 
consideration, are often pursued not as 
means, but as ends, and thus become the 
source of great misery instead of happi- 
ness. 
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But5 besides the several particular pas- 
sions of the selfish kind, there is deeply 
rooted in the mind a steady propensity 
toward its own highest happvne^^ which 
every one, upon a little reflection, will 
find, by means of which he can regulate 
and govern any of the particular selfish 
passions when they oppose it ; bo, who^ 
ever in a calm hour, takes a full view of 
human nature, considering the constitur 
tion, tempers, and characters of others, 
will find a like general propensity of soul 
t6 wish the prosperity and happiness of 
the whole system. And whoever, by fre- 
quent impartial meditation, cultivates this 
extensive affection, which the inward 
sense of his soul constantly approves, 
may make it so strong that it will be able 
to restrain and govern all other affections, 
whether they regard his own happiness 
or that of any smaller or larger system or 
community. 
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LECTURE III 



In the last Lecture^ we took a general 
survey of those powers of the human 
mind which are connected with the WUl^ 
and which are the immediate springs of 
action ; which we reduced to these four 
classes, desire^ ^version^ joy^ and sorratD. 
It was further observed, that they may 
be either private and selfith^ or public and 
sociaij as they respect the happiness of the 
individual or of others. We likewise re- 
marked, that the passions, whether public 
or private^ are divided into the turbulent 
and the calm ; the former occasioning a 
commotion in the blood, and a visible 
agitation of the nervous system ; the 
latter producing no sensible change in 
either. 
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The most important of these calm 
affections are the two following: cool 
self-love^ whose object is no particular 
enjoyment, but the highest perfection and 
happiness of the individual ; and general 
benevolence^ whose object is the greatest 
perfection and happiness of the largest 
system with which it is connected. 

With respect to the objects on which 
these affections of the mind kre* exerted, 
or the things about which they are em- 
ployed as the means of happiness, , they 
may be reduced to these three classes ; 
the goods of the mind^ the goods of the 
bod^9 and the goods of fortune or external 
advantages. 

i 

The goods of the mind are ingenuity 
and acuteness, a tenacious memory, a 
sound judgment, a lively iniagmal^ion, 
a knowledge of arts and sciences, pru- 
dence, and all the moral virtues. In short,, 
the goods. of the mind are Wisdom and» 
Virtue. 
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The goods of the body are perfect 
organs of sense, strength, sound health, 
swiftness, agility, and beauty- 

External goods are liberty, authority, 
honours, power, wealth, and the like. 

I 

^NTow, as all objects which are grateful 
to any sense excite desire^ and their con- 
traries raise aversion^ the affections of the 
Will, whether calm or passionate, must 
be as various as the objects on which 
they are exercised. Although we have 
included them in desires and aversions^ 
Joys and sorrows^ yet of each of these 
there must be many subdivisions, and 
very different kinds, according to the 
different objects they have in view, and 
according as they are selfish or social^ 
calm or turbulent. To enumerate all 
these would be tedious and difficult. It 
seems however proper, in this dissected 
map which we are giving of the human 
mind, to exhibit some of them to your 
notice. It is true the delineation is very 
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imperfect : it may suggest a more correct 
^ one ; and the prder which I shall observe 
is this : To mention first the desires and 
aversions, and afterwards the Jot/s and 
sorrows ; and to divide each of them into 
the selfish and socialf as they proceed 
from the principle of self4ove or affection 
for others. And, in the^ first place, we 
shaU mention some of the private or seU 
fish desires and aversions. 

The several species of deme, of th^ 
sdfi»h kind, respecting one's own body or 
fortune, are the appetites which are inir 
planted in our nature for the preservation 
of the life of the individual, and for the 
communication of life to other beings, 
ambition, the desire of praise, of high 
offices, of wealth and influence. The 
inversions which excite us to guard against 
their contraries, are hunger, thirst, and 
cold, and fear and anger ; and those of 
various kinds, and imder various modifir 
cations. A good mind will be careful to 
ke^p them within the bounds of Reason, 
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but; in a bad mind they wiU deg^ierate 
intx> impudence, hatred, crudity, jealousy, 
envy, and other criminal passions. 

We pursue the goods of the wind in 
our desires of knowledge and virtue, and 
in the emulation of virtuous and worthy 
charac^jsi. Their contraries we avoid by 
the aversions of shame and fear. 

Let us now consider the public or 
Mqdal demres and apersions. 
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The several species of dedre^ of the 
tacial kind^ »re benevolence or general 
good-will, love as confihed to one person 
of the other sex, parental affection, affec- 
tion towards kinsmen, and what ought to 
be the basis of all attachment to indivi- 
duals-*— Friendship. The modifications of 
djQsire toward worthy characters, are far- 
vour or good wishes, zealous veneraticHi, 
and where we ourselves have experienced 
their goodness, gratitude. The aversions 
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connected with these causes, . are fear, 
anger, pity, disappointment, and indigna- 
tion. 



We proceed to the mention of the jpn- 
vatcy or selfish Joys and sorrows. 

The several species of Joy respecting 
one's own prosperous fortune, are satis- 
faction and delight, and in vicious minds 
pride, arrogance, arid ostentation.* From 
the want of the advantages of person or 
fortune, arise grief, disappointment, vexa- 
tion, and despair. From our possessing 
the goods of the mind, especially piotis 
and virtuous affections, arise the internal, 
joyful applauses of conscience, peace, 
hope, conscious dignity, and wellrfounded 
confidence. From the contrary* evils 
arise shame, remorse, and dejection of 
spirit, and gloomy prospects into futurity, 
which are the keenest sorrows to which 
we are exposed, and are comparatively 
the only object of a wise man's fear. 
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It remains that we notice the public ot 
racial joys and sorrows. ^ 

From observing the virtues of others, . 
we experience the joyful emotions of love, 
esteem, and veneration ; and where a 
particular intini^acy exists, the delightful 
affection of friendship. The vices of 
others excite a kind of sorrowful hatred, 
and sometimes disgust, ^ contempt, . and 
detestation ; though these ought . to. be 
mixed with pity for their persons. The 
prosperity of the virtuous, or of our bene- 
&ctors or friends, raises a joyful congrar- 
tulation. .The adversities. of the vicious 
sometimes raise joy and triumph, and 
their prosperity grief and indignation ; 
though in a benevolent mind, and a mind ^ 
which looks forward to the end, acquies- 
cence in these dispensations will be the 
prevailing state ; and towards the indivi- 
dual, pity will be the strongest X>f. all 
.emotions. 

I ' 
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Some of these afiectioos constitute so 
essential a part of human natures that no 
person can be found without them. The 
jj^petites towards the presairation of the 
body are excited in every stage of life, by 
the uneasy sensations of hungeri and 
thirst, and coldL The desire of offitpring 
and parental affection axe also universal, 
and in consequence of them, a tender 
regard for those who ajne connected with 
us by the ties of blood and kindred* The 
other affections, when the otgects of them 
i*e presented, are equally natural, if out 
so neoestaiy and inirmcible. The appear- 
ance of" wisdom or virtae in another, T$iaea 
respect, love, esteem, and. friendship., 
a»«u«ble dedgn. «e followed by &. 
vouT, kind wish^, and zeal ; their soc* 
oesaes exdte grateful congratulation, and 
their disappomtmoit sorrow and indigiui^ 
tion. Bene^ received, with a like na^ 
turaifotcei raise gratitude; andiQJuxies^ 
resentment and anger : and the sufferings 
of the innocent excite pity and compas- 
sion. We ajso justly consider as ports of 
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the human constitution, the desire of 
knowledge, of the several virtues, of 
health, strength, beauty, pleasure, and all 
such things as are grateful to any sense. 

ft 

But besides these parts of our nature, 
there are two others which have the 
greatest influence in forming the temper 
and the character, and oii which obr hap^ 
piness, not only- through life, but tlie 
whole of our existence, prindpally de- 
pends ; namely, auodatum and hahit. The 
fermer of these constitutes the principal 
subject of Dr. Hartley's invaluable work. 
Without entering into his theory respect- 
ing the cause of association, I shall only 
mdeavour to give you clear ideas of the 
principle itself; and as Mr. Locke's ac- 
ccmot of the principle is shorter than his, 
and ashe first used the term, I shall at 
present refer you to him, recommending 
afterwards the study of thr. Hartley. 
Every person who has made toy obser- 
vaticms on human nature, must have 
semaiked, that ideas which have fre- 
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quently been connected together in the 
mind, beconae so strongly associated, that 
whenever one is presented, the other 
immediately rises up, so that it is impos- 
sible for one to be excited without the 
^other. Some of our ideas have a natural 
correspondence and relation. It is the 
office of reason to trace these, and to hold 
them together in that union and corre- 
spondence which is founded in their pecu- 
liar nature. And if those ideas only are 
associated in the mind^ the objects of 
which are connected in nature^ the cha- 
racter will be so far perfect, and the mind 
in a sound and right state. But besides 
this natural connection, there is another 
connection of ideas, which is wholly owing 
to chance or custom. Ideas which in 
themselves are not at all connected, come 
to be so united Jn some men's minds^ 
that it is very hard to separate them j 
they always keep in company; and the 
one no sooner, at any time, comes intd 
the understanding, than its associate ap- 
pears with it ; and if they be more than 

II 
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two which are thus united, the whole 
train, always inseparable, show themselves 
together. This wron^ connection of ideas, 
in themselves loose and independent on 
one another, has such an influence, and is 
of that force in giving a wrong direction 
to our minds, with respect to our notions, 
sentiments, passions, and reasonings, as 
well as our actions, both natural and 
moral, that nothing deserves so much to 
be attended to. 

The sight of a cup, out of which a per- 
son has been accustomed to take medicine^ 
^ill frequently excite sickness. The ideas 
of Goblins, or Spirits, have really no 
more to do with darkness than with light; 
and yet let these have been strongly asso- 
ciated in th^ mind of a child, and he wiU 
possibly never be able to separate them 
as long as he lives. A man has suffered 
pain or sickness in a certain place ; he 
saw his friend die in such a room : though 
these have, in nature, nothing to do the 
one with the other, yet when the idea of 

n 3 
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the place occurs to fais mind^ it brings 
Uiat of the pain and displeasure akmg 
vitb it } he confounds them in his mind, 
and can as little bear the'one as the other. 
Mr. Locke speaks of a person who was 
cured of madness by a very harsh and 
offensive mode of treatment. The Gentle^ 
man* he says, who was thus recovered^ 
acknowledged with gratitude the cure all 
his life after^ as the greatest obligation, 
which he could have received ; but what- 
ever gratitude and reason suggested to 
him, he could never bear the sigfU of the 
person who had cured him : that image 
brought back with it the idea of the agony 
which he suffered from his hand^ which 
was too strong for him patiently to en- 
dure* The meaner pleasures of sense, 
and the inferior appetites of our nature, 
acquire great strength by this principle, 
when we connect with them some nobler 
notions, though not naturally allied to 
them, so that they cannot be easily sepa- 
rated. Hence it is^ that by certain asso- 
ciated ideas of ele^mce, ingejnuity,' pro- 
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^iety, Buperior taste, or Ubmlity mid 
dignity, the luxurious and expensive 
modes o£ living chtam a much greater 
r^utation than they deserve, and seem 
of much more impwtance to happiness 
than they really are. Ilence, therefore,, 
it is of the utmost importance in what 
raaaner children are educated, what ideaa 
are presented together to their minds, 
what persons they are intimate with, and 
what sort of conversation they are accost- 
tamed to; since, by all these circum«» 
stances, strong associations are formed, 
which they are never able to dissolve bk 
future life. 

The next great and important principle- 
in human nature, which, like association, 
rdates both to the undarstaixding and the 
wilU aad which depends very much upon 
association^ is the law of HabU. In ocmdk 
sequence of this law, actions, by being • 
frequ^itly repeated^ first become easy,, 
afterwards pleasant, and at last almost 
necesmry ; sq th^it habit is justly termed 
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a second nature. They are habits which 
constitute the character, and determine 
the man ; for all our powers, both o£ 
body and mind, are strengthened and 
perfected by exercise. To this law, 
therefore, and that of association^^^fis^ 
whidi jtL^roceeds, too much attention 
cannot be * paid ; and whenever we think 
that an action is of no great importance, 
let us remember that hcUnt^ which is the 
result of actions, is every thing. Universal 
experience shows, that men are strotigly 
inclined to any course of action to which 
they are accustomed, and cannot be easily 
restrained from those gratifications in 
which they have long indulged them- 
selves. 

To finish this sketch of human nature^ 
(endued with such powers of reason, such 
isublime perceptive faculties, such soda! 
bonds of aQection, God has also super^ 
added the powers of speech and eloquence^ 
by means of which we are capable of 
obtaining from others, information o£ 
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what we were ignorant of, and of com^ 
mutiicating to others, all we feel, all we 
think, and all we know. By this power 
we exhort ; by this we persuade ; by this 
we comfort the afflicted, and inspire cou- 
rage into the fearful ; by this we restrain 
immoderate transports; by this we repress 
dissolute desires and passionate resent- 
ments ; by this we enjoy all the pleasures 
luid advantages of social intercourse ; and 
by this we are rescued from the evils of 
a wild and savage life. 

* 

Although all these powers are so com- 
mon, that there are few, in an advanced 
atate of society, who are deficient in any 
-one of therh, yet in the tempers and cha- 
racters of different men, notwithstanding 
thia uniformity, there is a wonderful 
wiety. In different persons, different 
powers and dispositions so far prevail, 
that no two persons can be found, whose 
characters are, in all respects, sini^ilar. In 
i^ome, the love of knowledge ; in. others, 
ambition .or avapil^e, are the ruling priu- 
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eiples; some are distinguished by the 
kind affections, benevolence, tenderness, 
and sensibility of temper, with their con- 
stant attendants, a high sense of moral 
excellence, and a love of virtue ; oth^s 
are more prone to anger, envy, and the 
ill-natured passions. In the present state 
of mankind, and under' the imperfect 
institutions of society which generally 
prevail, it cannot be denied^ although the 
acknowledgment must be made with pain 
and regret, that sensuality, and mean^ 
selfish pursuits, are most commonly to be 
met with ; and those employments which 
the higher powers recommend, are but 
top little the ol^ects of attention* 

This ctiver^ity of temper, sometimes 
observable from the cradle, is increased 
by different customs, modes of education, 
institutions, connections, and examptes; 
so that there are very few instances of 
human beings, who are in all respects 
such, with respect to mental excellence^ 
as we conceive they might be. Every 
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man finds within himself a notion of a 
complete human character, though few 
men come up to this standard: and 
although nature, or, to speak xnore pro* 
perJy, the God of naturerf'lias sown in 
our constitution the seeds of all the vir- 
tues, yet, by our own perverse inclinations 
and bad conduct, we seldom suffer them 
to grow to maturity. An attention to 
our mental powers, our duty, and our 
prospects, will, more than any thing else, 
enable us to attain that perfection for 
which we were designed. For whoever 
will set himself seriously to inquire into 
the true happiness of human nature, to 
discover the falladous appearances of it, 
and to cultivate the nobler faculties of 
the soul, will obtain a considerable power 
over the several turbulent passions, and 
amend or improve his whole temper and 
disposition* 

The consideration of all that variety 
which prevails in the actions and pursuits 
of m^ikind^ must, at first view^ make 
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human nature appear a strange chaos, or 
a confused conabination of jarring prixk^ 
ciples, until we can discover, by a closer 
attention, some natural connection, or 
order among» them, some , governing 
principle, naturally fitted to regulate all 
the rest. To discover this is the great 
business of moral philosophy, and, at the 
same time, to show how all these parts 
are to be ranged in order ; and we shall 
find, upon more minute inspection, that 
^^ God and kind Nature has this strife 
composed.'* Of this we may form some 
conception, from considering that we are 
endued with the faculty of Reason and 
the Moral Sense^ which enable us to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong, and 
excite us to seek the former and avoid 
the latter, and which are therefore in- 
tended by our Maker to regulate the 
whole of our conduct through life. These 
faculties clearly discover to us that course 
of life which will secure our highest hap- 
piness, namely, that in which all kind 
lafiections are cultivated, and, at the same 
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titne, a constant regard maintained {ot 
the general happiness ; so that we pursue 
our own interests, or those of our friends 
or kinsmen, no farther than the more 
ext^nsjve interests will allow ; always 
maintaining sweetness of temper, kind- 
ness, and tender afl^ions, with what is 
their natural expression, softness and 
gentleness of manner, and improving all 
our powers of body and mind, with a 
view to serve Grod and promote the best 
interests of our fellow-creatures. This 
same moral sense, alsoj filling the soul 
with the most joyful satisfaction and 
inward applauses, and with the most 
cheering hopes, will strengthen it for all 
good offices, even though attended with 
toil and danger, and reward our efforts 
with the most glorious recompensa 



Our Reason likewise, surveying the 
whole of our nature, situation, and cir- 
cumstances, will show us that the same 
course of life which contributes to the 
general prosperity, procures also to the 
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ii^nt, the most stable and most perfect 
felicity: and generally tends to secure 
that competency of external good thin^ 
which is most conducive to the happiness 
of life. Ilie same Reason will show us, 
that the world is governed by a perfectly 
wise and good Providence, and hence still 
greater aad more jqyful hopes must arisa 
We shall thence conclude, that all these 
practical truths, discovered from reBectUm 
on our own nature and constitution, have 
the force and energy of divine lawg^ point- 
iE^ out what Ood requires of us, what is 
pleasing to hinh and by what conduct we 
may obtain his ap)probation and favour. 
Hence the hopes of ftOure happiness, 
after death, and a strength and ^rmness 
of aoul in all the exigencies of life. Hence 
the mind will b^ filled with its noblest 
treasure, the joys of piety and devotion; 
and every good man will expect every 
thing joyful and glorious,, under the pro- 
tection of a good Pramience^ not only for 
himself, but for all good men, and for the 
whple universe. And when a person is 
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fully persuaded of these truths, then both 
our social and selfish affections will har- 
moniously recommend to us one and the 
same course of life aaKl conduct 



<^ Thus God and Nature linked the general frame, 
^< And bade selfAove and social be the same." 
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LECTURE IV. 



In order to discover the duty and desti- 
nation of man, having analysed the prin- 
ciples of which he is composed, or taken 
a view ol his mental powers and faculties, 
we shall now consider in what (yrder^ pro^ 
portion^ and degree of these inward prin- 
ciples, Virtue^ or a sound moral temper 
and right conduct^ consists ; that we may 
foe enabled to discern whence moral obli- 
gation arises. 

i 
It is by considering the end or design 

of any part of our nature) that we must 

direct its motionsj and estimate the degree 

of force necessary to its rigl^t exertion. 
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Now, the defence and security of the 
indirndtiol being the. end or design of the 
defensive passions^ thai security and defence ' 
must be the measure of their strength or^ 
indulgence. If they be so ze^eoj^ as to 
prove insufficient for that end, or if they^ 
he so violent as to carry us beyond it, they/ 
' are so far in an unsound and unnatural 
st^te. The passions of fear and anger ^ 
in a certain degree, and under proper 
restrictions, are useful to guard us against, 
evils and injuries ; but the excess of these 
passions renders us miserable in ourselves, 
and often injurious to otliers. The prir 
vote passions lead us to pursue some 
jpositive species of private goed; but if 
they be too weak to ehgage us in the 
pursuit of their several objects, they lire 
evidently decent ; and if they defeat 
their end by their violence and impetuosity^ 
^ey Bxe strained beyond the just tone of 
nature. ^ With respect both to the defen- 
sive and private passions, if any of them; 
in the degree in which they prevail, ie 
incmtpatible mth the greatest good or most 
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exienme inieneit of the individMah they 
are then tmequdl and disproporti0nate. 
Therefore to proportion them in sudi 
measure to our dangers and wants^ as to 
secure the greatest sum of private happi^ 
ness, is their balance oj: standard in case 
of competitioii. 

In like manner^ as the public or social 
affections point at the good of others^ thai 
good must be the measure of thdr force* 
When a particular social ^ affection, as 
gratiiudej or friendship^ ¥7hich belongs to 
a particular social connection, namdy,. 
that of a benefactor or friend, be toofe^Me 
in its operation to make us act the grat<^^ 
or the friendly part, that affection, being - 
insufficient to answer its ^^, is defedin^ 
or unsound. If, on the other hand$ a 
particular passion of this class counteract 
or defeat the interest it is designed to 
promote, by its violence or disproportion^ 
then is that passion ewcessive and irreguiar^ 
Hius the principle oi sympathy oi compoB^ 
«eofi> if k lead us to tuni away our' eg^es 
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from the object which Iws excited it, or 
reader ud incapable of exerting ourselves 
for his relief, loses- all ita loveliness and 
utility, and becomes a childish weakness 
of disposition; and thus the powerful 
principle of j>arental affection^ if it d^e^ 
nerate into a passionate fondness, not 
only hinders the parents from judging 
coolly of the interest of their children, 
but ofL^Q leads them into the weakest 
and most pernicious indulgences. 



. As every kind affection points at the 
good of its pa/rtifsular object^ it is pots- 
aible that the interest of one may dash 
with that oi another. Thus the r^ard 
due to a friend may interfere with that 
which we owe to a cormfiunity. In such 
a ^mpetition of interests, it is eyid^t 
ibhat the greatest is to be chosen ; and 
ihtri is the greatest interest, which cpn- 
tains the gretJ^t mm^ or aggregate of 
public good ; giref^test in quantity, as well 
as i« duralipn.; Itjls upon this obvious 
;pri&€ipie, that, gra^^y JnemMip, and 

£ 2>> 
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even parental t^ectuMj as well as a r^ard 
to immediate 8elf4nterest and self-efnjcy^ 
menU must be sacrificed, if the necessity 
of the case should require it, to promote 
the happiness of our country, or of man* 
kind in general. It is a rule of beneyo- 
lence^ ' that we prefer the happiness of a 
large number of men to that of a smaller 
one, of equal value. It is not, however, 
frequently, or agreeably to the natural 
course of things, that this competition 
takes place. For as the whole is made up 
of its variom parts j so public happiness is 

# 

lio other than the sum of individual and 
private happiness, and necessarily resulte 
from that state of things, when every 
person discharges the dutieis of his parti* 
cular station, and promotes the happiness ^ 
of those who come within the sphere dP 
his influence. This then is the <x>mm<»i 
standard by which the degrees of strenjgtb, 
and the subordinations of the social a^ 
fections must, be adjusted, llierefore 
we conclude, that these • aflfections ate 
sound and regular when they prompt us 
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to pursue the interest of individtuds in an 
entire consistency with the public good ; 
or^ ita other words, when they are duly 
proportioned to the dangers and: wants of 
pthers, and to the various relations in 
which we stand to individuals, . or ta 
society. 

« 

Thus we have found the natural pitchy 
or tenor of the diflferent orders of affec- 
tions, considered by themsehes. But as 
there are no independent afiections in the 
fabric of the human mind, no passion 
that stands by itselfj without some rela- 
tion to the resty we cannot easily pro- 
nounce of any one> considered singly and 
uncannectedl^y that it is either too strong 
or too weak. Therefore we sajr a passion 
is ioo strongs not oqly when it defeats its 
own end, but when it impairs the force of 
other passions ; and too wec^^ not merely 
on account of its indiifficiency to answer 
its end, but because it cannot sustain its 
part, or office, in the balance of the whok 
system. Thus the lave of life may he too 

e3 
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^rongj when it takes from the regard due 
to one^s country J or to mankind in general^ 
and Will not allow one bravely to en- 
counter danger, or even death, on their 
account Again,- it may be too wedk^ 
when a person, whose life is of very great 
importance to his family, and to society 
at large, will hazard it through careless- 
ness or inattention, or on a mistaken 

r 

point of honour. 



If it be asked, how far may the affec- 
tions towards private good or happiness 
be indulged ? one limit was before 
fixed^ namely, their subordination to the 
greatest good of the individual. In this, 
thferefore, a due regard is always sup- 
posed to be had to healthy reputation^ 
^ fortune^ the freedom of action^ the unim- 
paired exercise of reason^ the calm enjoys 
meni of one^s ielf which are all private 
goods which 'must not be sacrificed to 
the gratification of inferior passions. 
Another limit now results from , the ha^ 
lance oi affection just named, namely. 
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the |3ecuri|;y and happiness of . otkerg ; or , 
to express it niore generally, a private 
affection may be safely indulged, wheoi, 
by that indulgence, we do not violate the 
obligations which result from our highar 
relations, or public connections. It is 
^rther to be observed, that both the pri- 
vate and public affections are to be kept 
in subordination to the principles of cool 
^elfdove^ and caJm universal benevolence^ 
which stand as guards at the head of each 
system. 

It may be proper to observe, with 

respect to the vehement or turbulent paa- 

.sions, (which when expressing themselves 

in language^ employ that least useful part 

of speech^ the interjection) that they 

seem to have been implanted in our 

nature simply for the purpose of «e(^ 

p^es^rvntion. Like prejudices in the unr 

. derstanding they are to be used; but 

they are only to be used until we are able 

to .provide ourselves with better . guides* 

They are' generally the strongest in thoae 

E 4 
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'minds in whidi the pbwers of intellect 
are weakest ; and Religion^ Philosophy, 
Refinement, and Dignity, require that we 
dismiss ' them altogether, as soon as we 
can do without them, and employ as our 
directors higher principles. As however, 
as far as they go, they lead us rightly ^ we 
should be careful not to substitute a worse 
principle in their plac^. In the business 
of education, let all, and particularly let 
that sect which has so successfully opposed 
the vehement and turbulent passions, be 
careful not to substitute the selfish pas- 
sions in their room. The former are at 
least connected with integrity ; their sup- 
pression may be attended with a total 
want of principle* 

This then is the conduct of the pas- 
sions, considered as particular and sepa- 
rate forces directed to their respective 
objects ; and this is their balance or eco- 
nomy, considered as cotnpmnd powers, 
or pmirers mutually related^ acting in 
conjunction towards a common endj and^ 
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consequently^ as fonning a sj^^m or 



Now^ whatever adjtvsU or maintains 
this balance^ whatever, in the human 
constitution, is formed for directing the^ 
pasiims, so as to keep them from defeat- 
ing their own end, or interfering with 
each other, must be a principle of a mpe- 
riar nature to them, and ought to direct 
their measures, and govern their propor^ 
tions. But it was found that ReoMn^ or 
Reflection^ is such a power, which points 
out the tendency of our passions, weighs 
their influence upon private and public 
happiness, and shows the best means of 
attaining both. It having been likewise 
found, that there is another directing or 
controuling principle, which we call the 
moral sense^ or ^cdmcience^ which, by a 
native kind of authority, judges of affec- -- 
tions and actions, pronouncing some just » « ^ ' ' • 
and good, and others unjust and ill ; it 
follows^ tliaJt the pasrionsi which are mere 
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impulses or blind forces^ are ^principles 
inferior and subordinate to this judging 
faculty. Therefore, if we would follow 
the order of nature, that' is, observe the 
mutual relations which the difl^nt parts 
.of the human constitution bear to one 
another, the passions ought not to be 
entirely suppressed, but to-be subjected 
to the direction and authority of the lead* 
ing and controuling principles, that, like 
a well constructed machine, they may all 
move, but move in concert. 

We conclude, therefore, from this ihr 
duction, that the constitution, or just 
economy of human nature, consists in a 
regular subordination of the pasdons and 
affections to the authority of conscience, 
and the direction of reason. 

By this constitution of our nature, we 
are brought under that state which is 
called moral obiigaium^ the fulfilling of 
whidhi is Virtue-; the contrary. Vice. 
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As closely connected with the subject 
of this lecture, and as recommending the 
piinciples of it» in opposition to a cold 
and chilling system of philosophy derived 
from that of the anpient ^ Stoics, which 
has been adopted by some who have had 
a high opinion of their own understand- 
ing, I shall conclude with the advice of a 
parent to a i^arling son, which we have 
in a beautiful, but scarce poem, called 
:^rmine and Elvira. 

Speaking of the tendency which sym- 
pathy and compassion have to soothe the 
sorrows of the distressed, the poet says : 

" This knew the Sire, be oft would cry, 
'* From these^ my Son, Oh ! ne'er depart ; 

" These tender charities that tie, 

^^ In mutual league, the human hearts 

• 

" Be thine those feelings of the mind, 

" That wake at honour's, friendship's call; 

« Benevolence, that unconfin'd, 
^^ E^t^pds her Ub'ral hand tp all* 
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<< By sympathy's untutored Voice^ 

<< Be taught her social laws to l^eep ; 
*^ Rejoice, if human heart rgoicei 
' << And weep, if human eye shall weep* 

<< The heart that bleeds for other's Woes, 
<< Shall find each selfish sorrow less ; 

*^ His breast who happiness bestows, 
*^ Reflected happiness shall bless. 

<< Each ruder passion still withstood, 
" That breaks o'er Virtue's sober line; 

'^ The tender, noble, and the good, 
*^ To cherish and iqdulge, be thine» 

^ Nor shall th'. ungrateful task be mine, 
. ^i Their native, gen'rous warmth to blame ; 

*' That warmth, ifreason^s suffrage join 
*^ To point the object and the aim. 

*^ This suffrage wanting, know, fond boy, 
" That/every passion proves a foe; 

^^ Tho' much it deals in promis'd joy» 
" It pays, alas ! in certain woe. 

^ Complete ambition's wildest scheme, 
^^ In power's most brilliant robes appear^ 

<' Indulge in fortune's golden dream, — 
^< Then ask thy breast if Peace be there. 
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«< No 1 it diall tdi thee, peace lietires^ 
<< If once of her lov'd fHeDds deprived; 

** Contentment calm, subdued Desire^ 
^* And Happineae that's self-deriv'd." 
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LECTURE V. 



Wje are now, in the coiurse of these lec- 
tures, arrived at the propey place, for 
iconsidering a subject, of considerable 
importance in itself, and concerning 
which a greater variety of opinions has 
prevailed, than perhaps any other within 
the whole compass of moral philosophy^ 
This is the foundation of mornl oUigation. 
The superstructvre of morality we can 
discern with clearness, but it is not so 
easy a matter to discover the foundation. 
The subject, however, is rather of speeur- 
lative than of pra^ical importance, as all 
the schemes ultimately coincide, and all 
agree in recommending the same rtdes of 
conduct 
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I 

That you may be ^oiabled to take an 
accurate view of the subject^ I observe^ 
that the question to be discussed is tiat 
-how the idea of moral obligation arises, 
or what is it which we are bound, by the 
constitution of our nature, as before 
described, to peiform ; but plainly and 
siimply this, wht/ am I obliged to act in 
such a particular manner ? What is the 
uitinftate reason, or motive, which, on an 
altaitive consideration of the subject, 
should influence me to act in this, rather 
than in thai manner ? To this que8tia% 
the IbUoining amwera we given by dif* 
tss&tt writera on sonl^ects of morak*. 
Because?*— 

• L It is agreeable to the will of God. 

IL To the eternal, and necessiary fit>* 
n^s of things. 

HI. It is the dictate of the Morfii 
,wei«9e» • , 

, ly. jl^ is Hie cBctate of Common 
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y. Yoiir own Understanding represents 
such an action as right, and, of coinrse, 
that you ought to do it. 

VI. It Is agreeable to the Truth of 
things., 

VII. It is conducive to your mm 
greatest good upon the whole, and 

VIII. It is conducive to general utUiti/. 



Now, with respect to all these schemes, 
we may observe, not only that they 
ultimately coincide, but that a person- 
may be equally virtuous who adopts, or 
acts upon ony one of them ; and that not 
only different persm$ may generally refer 
their conduct to different principles^ but 
that the Mme person may sometimes act 
upon <mei and sometimes upon another 
principle. And after all, the question is 
not from what principle we act immedu- 
ately, but ultimately , or upon what prin-^ 
clple we ought to act ultimately; or, if 
we express it in the most general terms 
possible, what is the true principle of 
virtue, or that which renders virtue obli- 
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gatory? >The faxi is, that in the early 
periods of life, we always act upon the 
principle of self-interest ; and it is not till 
the understanding is arrived at consider- 
able maturity, that we can act upon more 
enlarged and disinterested principles. If 
the question therefore were, what is the 
motive which ^rst influences a human 
being ? The answer would be, a regard 
to his own private happiness : for a con- 
siderable progress must be made in intel- 
lectual improvement before he caii com- 
prehend his own fixture and more remote 
happiness, or the happiness of others. 
And Dr. Hartley has shown, that upon 
the principle of association of ideas, the 
social affections proceed from, and are 
founded. on. the selfish. Instead, however, 
of entering into the particulars of his 
system, which might be thought difficult 
and , abstracted, I will lay before you the 
foUpwing account of the progress of 
b^ey(4ence in the human mind, from a 
Poet,, which deserves very much to be 
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I 

attended to, and is starictly Ahd philoso- 
phic^lyjust: 

<< 6od loves From wliole to parts, but liuman soul 

<< Must ris6 froin indiVidiirak to the "wliole. 

<< Self-love but serves the virtuous mind ta widn^ 

^ As the small pebble stirs the peacefiil lake. 

<* The centre mov'd, a circle straight succeeds, 

<< Another still, and still another spreads. 

" Friend, parent, neighbour, first it wilt embrace, 

'^ His country next, and neiKt all human race ; 

*^ Wide find more wide th' o'erflowin^ ofjthe miad, 

<^ Tfdce every creature in, of every kind; 

<^ Earth smiles around^ with boundless bounty blest, 

'<* And Heaven beholds his image in Kis breast.^' 

^ Pope. 

But, by this quotation, whit^ With plii* 
losophical accuracy, represents thepro^ress 
of dia^j as w^li 4US oi^^Uon^ «t may pio* 
bably be thought, that I have anticipated 
the answer to the question. I therefore 
*etum ,tt) observe, that LeibnitiK, War- 
burton, and many other moderli wtfters, 
have asaerbed, and sonfte of tb6 and^nts 
seem to have hinted at the idea, that 
moral obligation is^ ultimately to be re- 

15 
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solved into the wiU of Gad. It is, pei^ 
haps, with greater propriety that Dr. 
Paley considers this (the will of God) as 
the rule of duty : for that it is not the 
ultimate motive, is evident from this, 
that the question may still be aisked, why 
ou^t we to obey the will of God ? And 
whatever that reason be, it will show that 
the will of God is not the ultimate reason 
why we ought to do this or that ; though 
our doing this or that, at the same time, 
be acknowledged to be agreeable to his 
will 



The ucond answer, that you ought to 

r 

aet in such a particular mannet, because 
such an action is confonnable to the eternal 
Ufid neeesstay fitness of things, is main- 
tiihed by Gxotius, Clarke, Balguy, and 
odi^rs. But the t^rms fitness and tmfit^ 
ness are not absolute^ but retatite ; that is, 
applied to some end; and it may always 
Be asked, j^ ottmfit'£m what? If the 
answer be, general happiness^ and that be 
die true answer, th^i a r^atd to general 

f2 
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. happiness f and not to Jitness or unfitness^ 
is the source, or foundation of moral 
obligation. 

The third opinion, that I ought to act 
virtuously, because it is the dictate of the 
Tmyral sense, is supported by a very exceU 
lent writer on morals. Dr. Hutcheson, 
and by the author of a beautiful system 
of moral philosophy, supposed to be Mr. 
David Fordyce, in the Preceptor, from 
which two writers a great part of these 
lectures is taken. And it is very true 
that the moral sense, and reason, are the 
great guides and directors of every part 
of human conduct But the question 
still recurs, why ought I to follow the 
dictates of the moral sense ? And the 
answer to this wiU be the same with the 
former case^ and that answer is the true 
foundation of moral obligation. 

The Doctors Reid, Beattie, and Oswald, 
instead of the motal sense, or conscien^ce, 
ultimately resolve all moral obligation 
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into the dictates of commcm sense; to 
which the same objection still holds, with 
thi;3 greater difficulty, that the existence 
of this principle of common sense, which, 
it would seem, according to their account 
of it, would lead all mankind, in all cir- 
cumstMices, to act rightly or virtuously, 
is by no means apparent; indeed by many 
writers.of great merit is absolutely denied; 
for different persons not only act diffeiv 
ently, but have entertiup.ed different opi- 
nions concerning the nature of virtue and 
vice. 

The jifth scheme, your understanding 
represents such an action to you as rights 
and, of course, you ought to do it, is sup- 
ported hy the- venerable jiames of Cud- 
worth, Butler, and Price. But whatever 
objection may be brought against referring 
vhrtue ultimately to the dictates of the 
imral «cwe, may be. urged against referring 
it ultimately to the understanding. We 
likewise err by supppsing intellect^ as such, 
to be a spring of action, and into this 

F a 
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&troT particularly, the excellent Mr. 
Grove i^^ears to have fallen. Let us 
suppose a being, (Ibelieve it is scarcely 
possible that such a being should actually 
exist, but nevertheless the supposition 
may be made because it implies no cbh- 
tradiction,) let us suppose a being eom* 
posed of intjsllect only. Having no afibc* 
tions, no passions, no choice, no will, 
though he saw all ends, and the means 
adapted to them, yet he would not choose 
one in preference to another. We must 
suppose a love of happiness^ which would 
make him a selfish being ; a love of the 
happiness of othen^ which would make 
him a benevolent being ; or a love of the 
misery of others, which would make him 
a malevolent being, before he would act 
at all. It is not, therefore, seeing that itn 
action is right which prompts to the per^ 
fioftnutnct of it^ because a being may be 
conceived who would prefer what was 
wrong ; but the motive to ttct, is cltibrly 
a regard to the fights or, to speak more 
properly, to the end fof whidi the QM^tien 
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^ right ^ the meanf • I c^nuQt conceive 
aay oilier id^ to the tenxis right qad 
wrong in medals, thaa the tendency of 
actioqs to promote happi^efls or misery. 

Mr. WoolastoQy in his delineaticm of 
the laws of nature, respecting morak^ 
d^difces them all from a conformity to 
Truth ; and thpiigh there are maay 
excellent things; in his book, yot he does 
ncit appear to have pointed out the tru^ 
sd^rce of xx^oral obligations For upon his 
principleSf moral good and evil being 
coincident with right and wrong, and the 
latter with truth and falsehoods it would 
se^fn to i^llow, that a l>ad reasons must 
of cours(^ be a bad man ; and still th^ 
^^Q^tion migl^t b^ asked^ why are w« 
obliged tp «ct agre^ly to the truth of 
thipg#? : 

The Bffp^h c^ihion, tbat moral oWjh 
gf^ii^m is fouftd^ q» ^ xegt^t^ to <w omt 

gr§$f^ff £^>od w tM ^^sAqley haa n)»ny 
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Soame Jenyns, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Cooper, 
and, in a very masterly manner, by that 
excellent writer on the whole, Dr. Paley. 
The definition which this last writer has 
given of virtue is this : " Virtue is the 
doing good to mankind, in obedience to 
the will of God, and for the sake of ever- 
lasting happiness;'* according to which 
definition^ the good of mankind is the 
subject^ the will of God the rw/e, and ever- 
lasting happiness the motive of human 
virtue. To this definition of virtue, how- 
ever, I should object, as not being sufiL- 
ciently comprehensive. And though the 
will of Godj being considered as the rulej 
and the good of mankind the subject^ this 
hypothesis gives scope to the benevolent 
and pious affections, yet I cannot see why 
the ultimate motive should be limited to 
private happiness. Mr. Cooper, at the 
conclusion of a very elaborate essay on 
this subject, says, it appears to him clear 
and ascertainable, that private happiness 
is the only ultimate motive of action, 
where there is any appajrent niotive at all. 
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To me it appears, that all his arguments 
would hold with equal force, if the word 
jyrwate were omitted; and happine^^ 
universal happiness^ and consequently our 
own included, were considered as the 
only true foundation of moral obligation. 
. I cannot see that the difficulties which 
press upon the other schemes are appli 
cable to this. It is a sufficient answer 
the question, why am I obliged to ad An 
this particular manner ? It is con^ticive . 
to happiness, it is conducive to^y owij 
highest happiness, taking in a future 
state, and it is conducive to the happiness 
of the whole universe. This is, surely, 
the noblest principle upon which we can 
act : it is, indeed, to be " fellow-labourers 
with God ;" to " act upon the divine 
plan, aiid to form to his the reUsh of our 
souls;'' it is supposing the spring of 
I action in all intelligent beings, from the 

} highest to the lowest, to be the same. It 

j is uniting self-love and social ; and in all 

cases preserving the connection between 
duty and happiness* 
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To conclude this lecture, we may ob- 
serve with pleasure and satisfaction, whajt 
provision the Author of our nature has 
made for the practice of virtue, on whidb. 
the happiness of his creatures so essen^ 
tiallj depends. AU these schemes re* 
specting the foundation of virtue ulti^ 
mately coincide. The fitness of things, 
means their fitness to produce happiness; 
the nature of things, means that actuitl 
constitution of the world, by which vir- 
tue and happiness, and vice and misery, 
are inseparably connected ; truth i^ ihw 
judgment expressed, or drawn out into 
propositions, 80 that it necessarily comeH 
to pass, that what promotes the gfaa^al 
happiness, is agreeable to the fitnesp q( 
things, to nature, to reason, to the moral 
sense, to common sense if there be such 
a faculty, to truth, and such is the divine 
diaraoter, that what promotes the gaciend 
happiness is required by the will of God, 
and what has all the above properties 
must be right. And this is the roMon 
that moralists, ftom whatever different 
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principles they set out, commonly meet 
in their conclusion ; that is, they enjoin 
the same conduct, preserve the same rales 
of duty, and, with a few exertions, deli- 
ver upon dubious cases, the same deteiv 
mination. Whatever difficulties, there- 
fore, there may be on subjects merely 
speculative, on matters of dutif there is 
very little difficulty ; and, for the most' 
part, he that errs, must err wilfiilly. 
Whatever may be our errors in specula^ 
tian^ let us be careful not to be guilty of 
errors in pracfke. 
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LECTURE VL 



In the account which was given in our 
last Lecture of the different opinions 
which have prevailed respecting the foun- 
dation of moral obligation, it is pleasing 
to observe, that they all ultimately coin- 
cide, which renders the subject a matter 
of speculation, rather than of practice, 
and proves the wisdom and goodness of 
God in the human constitution. If any 
two of those principles which are consi- 
dered as the foundation of virtue drew 
different ways, Man would be an imper- 
fectly constituted creature ; for there 
would then be, in some particular in- 
stances, an irreconcilable difference be- 
tween his duty and his happiness. But 
this is not the case; for it is evident, 
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that the greiU;est happiness of man must 
consist in the favour of God; and the 
&vour of God must depend On a confor- 
mity to Ijis will ; and it must be his will 
that our conduct be regulated by those 
'principles of Reason and Conscience 
which he has given us for this very pur- 
pose. And that temper and conduct 
which reason and conscience approve, 
are always connected with utility, or with 
the happiness both of the individual, and 
with all lyith whom he is connected. 
Thus, a regard to reason and conscience, 
to common sense, * to rectitude and truth, 
to cool self-love and universal benevo- 
lence, all, most harmonipusly agree in 
recommending the same dispositions and 
actions. 

But, whatever system we may embrace 
respecting the foundation of moral obliga- 
tion, let us never forget, that we are, in a 
state of^ moral obligation^ or a state in 
which we are bound to the practice of 
virtue. Our obligation is sacred, abso- 
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^ ^ liite» iadiapennble. The wOcd eiepedtenc^ 

. . ought to be banished from every systtm 

]o cl'i - ?* ' of morals. Our Rule is given us, and it 

ji^ is neverj never to be departed from* 

This rule is the WHl of God as discovered 
by <^e best use of our Reason and Con- 
sciencey and by the impartial study of the 
Holy Scriptures. The Perfections of God 
in Natural Religion^ and the Promises of 
God as contained. in the Gospel in Re* 
vealed Religion, are our ground of de<- 
pendence that Virtue, in all cases^ will be 
productive x>f happiness. But if there be 
any particular case in which, to our mind 
it would iq[>pear not so, ' as may, and pro* 
bably will, often happen, we are to re- 
solve this into our ignorance, to ao^uiesoe 
in the general truth, and to resign our 
will to the will of God. The highest 
happiness of an infinite number of beings, 
on the theatre of a universe, for the dura* 
tion of an eternity, is an object which 
our minds cannot gi^asp. This we are to 
leave: to Omnipotence. Our duty if 
mark^ out for ua. We are to obey the 
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¥J^H of God in aU casesy and to leave con- 
sequences to him* We are, in a wofd^ 
never to do evil that good may come. 

So much for the Foundation and the 
llule of moral obligation, which, though 
often confounded, should be preserved 
distinct in our conceptions, as they are 
distinct in reality. 

^ The most convenient divisiou of the 
particular virtues, is that taken from the 
object on which they are exercised, 
namely, tmrsetves^ our fdiow^ireatures^ a/nd 
€hd. Hence penonalj soctul^ and divme 
morality. 

i \ 

In the first place, we shall ocHisider 
tile duties which we owe to ourselves^ 
which constitute that great branch of 
virtue called personal morality. 

In general, every man owes it to him- 
self, to acquire and enjoy the greatest 
sum of good, and to m£kr dbe least evil 
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he can, consistently with the duties which 
he owes to others. If we could at once 
gratify ail the propensities of our nature, 
that would be our highest possible happi- 
ness, and what we might call our mmrrma 
bantan^ or chief good. But this cannot 
be, for our propensities are often incon- 
sistent ; so that if we comply with one, 
we must contradict another. He who is 
enslaved to sensuality cannot, at the same 
. time, enjoy the more sublime pleasures of 
sci<^ce and virtue ; and he who devotes 
himself to science, or adheres to virtue, 
must often act in opposition to his in: 
ferior appetites. ; The ambitious man 
cannot, at the same time, labour for the 
acquisition of power, and taste the sweets 
of a private and retired life ; and the 
miser, while he indulges himself in the 
contemplation of his* wealth, must be a 
stranger to. the pleasures of beneficence. 
The gratification of all our appetites at 
onccy is therefore impossible ; conse- 
quently, some degree of self-denial must 
be practised by every man, and our 
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greatest possible happiness, at least in 
the preset state, must consist, not in the 
compld^ gratification of all our propen- 
sities, but in the most comprehensive 
gratification of which we are capable. 
Now, some pleasures conduce more to 
happineils than others, and are therefore 
more important than others. And if We 
sacrifice a less important to a more im- 
portant one, we add to our sum of hap* 
piness; and we take away from that sum, 
when we sacrifice a more important plea- 
sure to one of less importance. 

In forming a judgment of the compa- 
irative value of gratifications, the following 
maxims may be safely admitted. First, 
some are of greater dignity than others ; 
because more suitable to our rational 
nature, and tending more to improve it : 
the pleasures of the glutton^ or the muer, 
are surely of less dignity than those 
which we derive firom the discovery of 
truth, from the study of nature, or firom 
the performan6e of a generous action. 

VOL. I. G 
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Pleasures, therefore, which .have more 
dignity, are preferable to those which 
have less. And it will be readily allowed, 
in the second place, that a more intense. 
pleasure is more valuable than one that is 
less intense. Thirdly, durable gratifica- 
tions are preferable to such as are tran-, 
sient; and those which may be enjoyed, 
with other pteakires, superior to those 
which make, others insipid, and destroy 
our relish for them. Fourthly,^ those 
which may be had, at all timesj and in all 
places^ must contribute more to happiness, 
than those which depend on circumstances 
which are precarious and uncertain. And 
lastly, those which are entirely in. mv own ^ 
power ^ and of which nothing can jdeprive 
us^ must be more important and valuable, 
than those which we are in perpetual 
danger of losing. If we be satisfied of 
the truth of these remarks, and we can 
hardly callthem in question if we allow 
experience to be a rational ground of 
knowledge, we have then got .the charac- 
ters of the supreme happiness of man, 
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and are hence 'enabled to pronounce, that 
the value of pleasure is in proportion to 
its dignity^ its intemenei^^ its duration^ its 
][>eing compatible xmth other pleasures^ its 
being adapted to all times and places^ and 
indeprivable. 

Let us now, then, with a reference to 
these characters of the sovereign good, or 
supreme happiness of man, proceed to the 
consideration of those particular goods 
and evils of which he is the subject, and 
endeavour to ascertain their comparative 
value and importance. 

t 

- In the first place, it deserves our atten- 
tion, that the qualities just mentioned are 
applicable, in their lowest degree, to the 
goods of the ftod^, or of the external 
senses. These we have, in common with 
^e brutes ; and though many men are 
brutish enough to pursue the goods of 
the body with a more than brutal fury, 
yet, when at any time they come in com- 
petition with goods of a higher order, the 
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unanimous verdict of mankind, by giving 
the latter the prfeference, condemns the 
former to the meanest place. Goods, 
consisting in exterior soeial connections, 
as fame^ fortune, civil authority, and 
power, seem to succeed the next, and are 
chiefly valuable as the means of procuring 
natural, intellectual, or moral good ; but 
principally the last. Goods of the intel'^ 
tect are still superior, as genius, taste, 
knowledge, memory, judgment, and the 
like. The highest in the scale, are the 
moral goods of the mind, as command of 
the appetites and passions, prudence, for- 
titude, benevolence, and piety. These 
are the great objects of our pursuit, and 
the principal ingredients of our happiness. 
Let us consider each of them as they rise 
one above the other in this natural series 
or scale, and touch briefly on our obliga- 
tions to pursue them. 



The goods of the body are health, 
length, agility, hardiness, patience^ of 
change, neatness, and decency. 
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. Good healthy and a regular and easy 
flow; of spirits, are in themselves highly 
, important natural endowments^ a great 
source of pleasure, and indeed the proper 
seasoning which gives a flavdur and poig- 
nancy to every other pleasure. On the 
contrary, a sickly constitution unfits us 
for most of the duties of life, and is es* 
pecially an enemy to the social and bene- 
volent affections, as it generally raiders 
fe«nh.ppy ^ilfoter peevid. and moro«. 
and disgusted at the allotments of Provi- 
dence. It obstructs the free exercise and 
fall improvement of our reason, keeps ouf 
attention confined to one object,, and. that 
object, self; and makes us a burden . to 
o&r friends, < and useless to , society. 
Whereas the uninterrupted enjoyment of 
good health is a ccmstant source of good 
humour, and good humour is^ a great 
friend to openness ^ and benignity of 
h^irt; enables us to encounter the va* 
rtotts ills . and disi^pointmeots of life with 
more courage, or to sustain tham :witfa 
more patience ; and, in sfacal;, conduces 
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much, if we be otherwise duly qualified, 
to our acting our part, in every exigency 
of life, with more firmness, constancy, 
and dignity. It therefore imports us 
much, to preserve and improve a habit, 
or state, without which every other exter- 
nal entertainment is tasteless, and most 
other advantages of little avail. And this 
is best done, by a strict temperance in 
diet and regimeti, by regular exercise, 
and by keeping the mind serene and 
tranquil, unruffled by violent passions, 
and -unsubdued by intense and constant 
labours, which greatly impah:, and gra. 
dually destroy the strongest constitution. 
Strength, agility, and hardiness, suppose 
health, and are obtained and secured, as 
far as we are able to obtain them, by the 
same methods. 

Patience of change is another good of 
this nature, which is of considerable im- 
portance. Few are raised so much above 
want and dependence, or are so far 
exempted firom business and cares, as.no^ 
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ta be often exposed to inequalities and 
changes of diet^ exercise^ air, climate, and 
other irregularities. Now, what can be 
SO' e^ctual to secure one against the 
mischiefs , arising from such unavoidable 
alterations as hardiness, and a certain 
firnmess of constitution which can bear 
extraordinary labours, and submit to great 
changes without any inconvenience? This 
is best attained, not,. by an over great de- 
licacy, and minute * attention to forms, or 
by an invariable^regularrty in diet, hours, 
and way of living, but rather' by a bold 
and discreet latitude of regimens Besides, 
deviations from established Irulies and forms 
of living, if kept withih' the bounds of 
temperance and sobriety, animate and 
enliven the dull scene of ordinary life and 
business, and agreeably stir the passions 
which stagnate or breed ill-humour in the 

calnis of life. 

' . . * ' ' 

Neatness, cleanliness, and decency, to 
which we may add, dignity of counte- 
nance and demeanour, and eleigance of 
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fnannersy seem. tQ have in t|iem some^ 
thing refined und adapted to the refill 
senses^ if not something of a moral nature* 
At least we generally esteem them indica- 
tions of an orderly^ ingenuous, and well 
governed mind ; conscious of aa inward 
worth, and the respect due to purity of in* 
tention. Whereas slovenliness, awkward*^ 
ness, and indecency, are slnrewd symptoms 
of something mean, careless, and defi- 
cient, and betray a miiid untaught, Wa^ 
bend, unconscious of what is due to one's 
ielf, or ta others* How much cteanlmess 
conduces to healthy needs hardly be meiir* 
tioned ; and how necessary it is to main-- 
taiii one's character apd rank in life, and 

« 

to render us s^eeable to others, as well 
as to ourselvesy is evident* There is a 
certain external manner and demeanour, 
which can proceed from nothing but 
mental excellence, and is incapable of 
being imitated, in which we perceive a 
eomeUness, openness, simplicity, and 
grac?julness ; and there is a contraiy 
ttMimer^ which we cannot hdp pronounce 
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Ing tincomely, affected, disingenuous, and 
awkwd.rd; Tlie former indicates candour, 
purity, and dignity of mind ; commands 
respect and often love, and- gives weight 
and authority, both in conversation and 
business ; and, in fine, is the colouring of 
virtue, which exhibits it to the world . to 
the best advantage ; whereas rudeness, 
affectation, indecorum, and the like, have 
all the contrary eflPects j they are burden- 
some to one's self, a dishonoi;ir to our 
nature, and a nuisance to society, and 
indicate a low, sordid, and groveling 
mind. The former quaUties, or good., 
are best attained by a liberal education, 
by preserving a constant sense of the dig- 
nity of our nature, by associating with 
the wise and good^ but^ above all, by ac- 
quiring those virtuous and ennobling 
habits of mind, which are decency in 
perfection^ which will give an air of ease 
and simplicity superior to all the graces 
of artificial refinement, and spread a 
limtre truly engaging over the whole form 
and deportments 
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? We are next to' consider those goods 
which consist in exterior social connec- 
tions, as Fame^ Fortune, Civil Authority, 
and Power, 
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LECTURE VII. 



In the last lecture it was observed, that 
the most easy and natural division of 
virtue is that taken from the object on 
which it is exercised, namely, ourselves^ 
our fellow-creatures^ and God. Hence 
personal, social, and divine morality. 

With respect to. personal virtue or 
morality, it was observed, that every man 
owes it to himself to acquire and enjoy 
the greatest sum of good, and to suffer 
the least evil that he can, consistently 
with the duties which he owes to other 
beings. In inquiring into the highest 
happiness of which human nature is 
capable, and in comparing the amount 
of the several good3 and evils to which 
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we are subject, it was observed thiat the 
value of pleasure is in proportion to its 
dignity^ intenseness^ duration^ being com- 
patible with other pleasures^ being adapted 
to all thnes and places^ and being inde- 
privable. We then, with a view to this 
standard, entered into the consideration 
of the goods of the body or of the ex- 
ternal senses, and it was shown that the 
happiness derived from them, unless we 
consider it as the means of acquiring 
superior happiness, is the lowest of whicfe 
we are capable; we are now to consider 
and estimate those goods which consist 
in exterior social connections, ss famcy 
fortune^ civil authority y and power. Dr. 
Young says^ 

♦* The love of praise, howe'er concealed by art, ' * 
Reigns, more or less, and glows in every heart r. 
The proud to gain it, toils on toils endure;,. 
The modest shun it, but to make it sure. 
It aids the dancer's heel, the writer^s head, 
And heaps the plain with mountains of the d^ad , 
Nor ends with life, but nods in sable plumes, .. 

. Adorqs our hearse, and flatters on our tom{3s.'' 
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. . It k indeed so strong a principle) and 
of such extensive influence, that it may 
with propriety be called, as it is by hinij 
the universal passion^ though he some^ 
times compounds it with a love of power, 
which is ambition. It is certainly plea*- 
sant in itself, and useful towards a fur« 
ther end. Honour from the wise and 
good, on account of actions which are 
themselves proofs of wisdom and good- 
ness, is highly grateful to a man of true 
sensibility, and his heart re-echoes to 
the sound. The person who feels a con- 
tempt for this, whatever he may think 
of his own attainments, is probably not 
under the influence of a more enlarged 
and liberal principle; and, though he 
may consider his character as rising far 
ab&ve^ yet I should question whether it 
does not fall something below^ the com- 
mon {Standard of human excellence. 
Pride and Vanity are chiefly distin- 
guished by this circumstance ; Pride 
despisesy and Vanity too omduomly courts 
Kumdn applause: hence the latter, 
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though certainly very contemptible, , yet 
being of a more social nature^ seems to 
possess less malignity than the former. 
The natural dictates of the human mind 
are certainly in favour of a rational and 
moderate love of the esteem and respect 
of our fellow-creatures, and the fairest 
and most amiable characters which have 
appeared on the theatre of the world 
have been distinguished by this principle. 
Nay, there are few who are quite indif- 
ferent even to the commendations of the 
vulgar. This principle, however, may 
easily be carried to an. extreme; and in 
young, minds, in particular, it is apt to 
have more than its due share of influencfe. 
To pursue Fame for its own sake, though 
this appears to have been the only im-- 
mortality which some of the ancients 
had in view, is a passion too low for a 
Christian; to regard it as an auxiliary 
to virtue, is certainly innocent ; and to 
sfeek it only or chiefly as an engine of 
public usefulness, is amiable andpraise^^ 
worthy. For though the opinion and 
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breath of men are transient and fading 
things, often - obtained without merit,^ 
and lost without sufficient cause ; yet as 
our business is with men^ and as our 
capacity of serving them is generally 
increased in proportion to their esteem 
for us ; therefore sound and welUestah- 
lished moral applause, may, and will be, 
modestly, not ostentatiously, sought after 
by the wise and the good, not indeed as 
a solitary, refined species of luxury, but 
as a public and proper instrument to 
serve and bless mankind. At the same 
time they will learn to despise that repu- 
tation which is founded on rank^ fortune, 
or any other circumstances or accom- 
plishments that are foreign to real merits 
or to useful services done to others, and 
think. that praise of little avail, which is 
purchased without desert, and bestowed 
:without judgment. In all cases, the only 
applause which a wise and good, man 
will be exceedingly solicitous to obtain, 
is the applause of God and of his own 
heart. The objects of this passion and 
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the proper mode of its operation, are 
well described by the poet in the follow- 
ing lines : 

<^ All praise is foreign but of true desert, 
Plays round the head, but comes not near the heart; 
One self-approving hour whole years outweighs. 
Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas: 
And more true joy Marcellus exiled feek, 
Than Csssar with a senate at his heds." 

Fortme, p(mer, and civU autJumty, or 
whatever is called influence or w^>g^ 
among mankind, are goods of the second 
division, that is, valuable and pursuable 
only as they are useful; or as means to a 
further endj namely, procuring or pre- 
serving the immediate objects of enjoy- 
ment or happiness to ourselves or others. 
Therefore to love such goods on thek 
own aecounU and to pursue them as endsy 
and not as the means of enjoyment, must 
be highly preposterous and absurd. 
There can be no measure, no limit 
to sui^h pursuits; in the mind which 
engages iti them, all must be whim, 
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caprice^ and extravagance. Accordingly 
such appetites, unlike all the natural 
ones, are increased by possession, and 
sharpened by enjoyment. They are al- 
ways precarious, and never without fears, 
because the objects are out of our own 
power ; they are seldom without sorrow 
and vexation, because no accession of 
wealth or power can ever gratify them. 
Accordingly we find those, who are in- 
fluenced by no other passions than these, 
the most turbulent, restless, mischievous, 
and miserable of mankind. But if these 
goodfr be . considered only as the means 
of private or public happiness, then the 
same obligations ^hich bind us t6 pursue 
the latter, bind us likewise to pursue the 
former. Wfe may, and no doubt we 
ought, to seek such a mieasure of wealth 
as is necessary to supply all our real 
wants, to raise us above servile depend- 
ance, ^nd provide us with such conve- 
niences as are suited to ' our rank arid 
condition in life. To be regardless of 
this^ measure of wealth is to expose our- 
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sdvesk to aU the t^nptatioQs oS poverty) 
aad CQrnj|>tio(Q4 to forfeit o«ir natixral 
ii)depe][)de][ice and freedc»n,. to degrsde^ 
and «onseqiiientIy to resider the rai^ we 
]>old, and the chai^acter we sustain in so^ 
Qiety, liLsetess md conten^ible Thouj^ 
ajaincreaaeof happiness is not mpropoctico 
to an iincrease of richies h^omi^ tke suppl)^ 
of our wvitis, and though (m the coatwry 
7nore. than a sufficiency geneirally increases 
only our cajres. andi anxieties, yet ac^i^o^ 
poverti/^ or the want of wliat is necessary 
to> satisfy our reasondblie desires, is a very 
great evil indeed*. There ist no* stronger 
proof of a truly excellent and elevateds 
mind^ than just ideas of the vahie of 
riches, and a pi-oper and rational pursuit 
of them. That pursuit of wealth which 
gpes beyoijd ite; true end, namely,, the 
obtaining the necessaries or such cout* 
venienoesu. q£ life, as^ in the ee^imation of 
reason^ not of vanity, caprice, or passion^ 
ai^ suited to our rank and condition^ 
and yefc is uot directed to any uaefiil pur* 
po&ies^ is^ wbat we* aaU avarice^ msdi tiiat 
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piursttit c£ power> whidi, after wcuriiig 
to oneself the independence and liberty 
of a rational, social creature^ is not di^ 
rected to the good of others, is what we 
call umbUion, or the lust of power. It is 
impossible that we can be too much our 
oMr guard against these yioes: for as 
avarke, which often by association and 
babit approaches to insanitj, is the 
most mecm and despicable^ so andniwn 
is the most dangerous and destructive pas^ 
skm whicb cais influence the hmnaii 
breast. A completely avaricious man is 
in &ct only the guardian of that heap 
in which air his afl^tiong centre, but 
iPidnich is of no more use to him Uian a 
h^ip of common earth ; and jiis piiikcipal 
solicitude (in which, howevar, he is ge^ 
nerally disappointed) is to find a person 
who, after his death, will guard the heap 
with equal anxiety. An ambitious man 
is the general plague and scourge of the 
.buman race.* Neither, therefore^ the 
pursuit of weakh,^ nor of farae> or 
fowegy must be catri^ so &r as te^en^ 
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croach upon any other duty or dbligadon 
which we owe to ourselves, to society, or 
to its great parent and head. 

Now the best, and indeed the only 
way, to obtain a solid and lasting fam^ 
is an uniform and inflexible course of 
wisdom and virtue J the employing of 
one's ability and wealth in supplying the 
wwts, and using one's power in pro- 
moting and securing the true happiness 
of mankind, joined to an umversal af-- 
fability and politeness of manners. . And 
in calm and peaceful states of society^ 
and where wise and good institutions 
prevail, it will generally be found that 
the person who pursues this course will 
likewise acquire considerable degrees of 
wealth and power; especially if he ^d 
to these qualifications a vigorous industry, 
a constant attention to the characters 
apd wants of men, to the c(mjund;ures 
of times, and the continually varying 
state of hiiman afl^rs, and withal a 
steady and intrepid integrity >that will 
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neither yield to the allurements, nor be 
overawed by the terrors of that corrupC 
and corrupting scene in which we live; 
We have sometimes heard indeed of 
' other ways and means, as fraud, dissi-^ 
mulation, servility, and prostitution, and 
the like ignoble arts, by which the men 
of this world, a& they are called, amass 
wealth and procure power. With re- 
spect to all thfese, they are not to be 
thought on for a moment " Be your's 
the groveling bliss ye prize, ye sordid 
minds who stoop so low.*' For the 
wealth of both the Indies ; for diadems 
and sceptres, if they were in his power^ 
the truly good man, nay, the man who 
acts with a view to his own best interest, 
taking in the internal state of his mind 
and a future life, would not be guilty of 
one base^ one mean or sinful action ; nor 
would a person of any firmness or dig- 
nity of mind, to acquire any external 
good whatever, omit one duty which his 
conscience commanded him to perform. 
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laaU matters of ^onscieiice, there is no 

ft 

medium, no altomative, do concewiony 
no relaxation, no discretionary powex, 
wad no oth^ subject of consideration, 
than whether »uch or such an action be 
teally a duttf. An ancient writer could 
My, ^^ that is an infamous race of men 
who can delib^ate whether they shoidd 
do that which Ihey know to be ri^t, or 
contaminate themselves with wickedness ; 
fx in that very doubt and deliberatiQii , 
criminality consists, though it should not 
tennmate in action ;'' and it is a rule 
which we should never lose sight o^ in 
all cftses where there is a doubt, to act 
on the w/e aoid certain side. And iadead 
it may generally be taken for gitnted^ 
that where conscience is on one side and 
interest or passion on the other, ^^ the 
person who deliberates is lost'' 

m 

The next species of c^jects ia the 
scale of geodii, which we shall estimate 
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and consider, at another time, are the 
goods of the Understanding, as knowledge, 
memory 9 judgment, and whatever else we 
call intdlectuaf qualities. 
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LECTURE VIII. 



X 



In the course of these lectures we are 
now come to the consideration of those 
species of objects in the scale of goods 
which depend on the Understandings as 
genms^ memory ^ judgment ^ taste^ and the 
like, and whatever else we call intellectuol 
endowments. Let us consider them a 
little, and the means, as well as the obli- 
gation to cultivate and improve them. 



In the estimation of the generality of- 
mankind, it is to be feared that intellec- 
tual accomplishments sustain a higher 
rank than even the moral qualities of the 
heart, as they are of a more brilliant 
nature, and make a greater external ap- 
pearance. In the estimation, however, 
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of » impartial reason ; in the sig^t of 
Almighty God; and as the means of 
happiness, they are only of secondary 
importance. But, considered in them- 
selves, as next in worth to morcd goods ; 
as closely connected with them ; and as 
increasing their sphere of exertion and 
utility, they are certainly truly estimable 
and can scarcely be cultivated with too 
much assiduity. The intellectual powers 
of our nature are attended with this 
singular advantage. They render our 
happiness and misery in a great measure 
independent on temporary circumstances 
^nd sensations; they multiply, as it .were, 
our existence, and make us capable of being 
affected by objects remote in place and 
distant in time. By the exercise of those 
powers of understanding with which he 
is endued, Man • is enabled to look be- 
yond himself, and to be interested in 
whatever happens to others around him. 
By the assistance of the same faculties^ 
he can . take a retrospective . view of his 
own conduct, and derive a fund of enter- 
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4»iiiinent from the reooUectioh of scenes 
and events which have been long si&ee 
past Nay, in the faithful^ mirriHr of 
history, he can bring before him the 
most important evaits which have taken 
place in all past ages ^ of the world. In 
imagination he can look forward into 
distant futurity, and derive pleasuteor 
pain £rom the apprdhension of futuze 
good or evil. True greatness or eleva- 
tion of mind^ consists in acting, as mudh 
as possible, upon this enlarged seale ; in 
taking into our pl&n remote and distant 
events ; and in regulating our conduct, 
not merely by present feelings, or rather 
by feelings which relate to present ob«- 
jects, but by a regard to the greatest sum 
ofhai^ness, and of the longest duratiom 
l^e best of human beings are most in«* 
fluenced by the remembrance of what is 
past, and the expectation of what is fii* 
tnra In some minds these intellectual 
pleasures and pains wholly overpower aH 
temporary sensations. Iji aU, they con- 
stitute no inconsiderable share of th^ 



jbtj^pinew imd mitery. To soduee m te 
e$«i!tt (Oitr iirteUe^iial ftculties^ iefc us 
n^Kiemher that ev^ry species ^of know*- 
Jbd§e is fttteaded wilb considCTible 
utility^ 4lioii^ the most ioDoiportant iqiecies 
«f ^knowledge b the loDpwiedge.af our^ 
aelres and our duty, and of all those 
truths wfaidi ,are coimected wkh morality 
and religion. A quick perception^ a 
lively iniaginatfl^n, a growing fancy, a 
ret^rtive mexoory, a ooriect and accurate 
(Mte, and sbcfve all a solid judgment i<i 
tbe ecmduct of life, are qualities whidk 
i&iXiy ennoble a character^ and lay a foun- 
dation for great usefulness in the world, 
m well as^oayoyment aaid happiness. A 
x^^nti^e m^nory, when it is united 
wilih g^i^ius and iniagibc^tion, enables a 
man to appear with greater adrluitage 
in eompra^y than any otibfir mental en*- 
dowments; Uiough perhaps the most 
useful ^alkl^, and those ^wdiich secure 
1st durabb xespeet, are, after all, 
Judgment pid an accurate diBcri- 
miP'Othfu . Happy is it when theae qua^ 
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Itties all exist in the same person. This, 
however, is seldom the case, and perhaps 
nKMre than we have any right to expect 
Judtgment takes a wide and extensive 
range, is particidarly attentive to circum- 
stances of time and place, and employing 
itself in comparing, weighing, separating, 
and sorting, is not often found connected 
with a very retentive memory, or with 
a very minute acquaintance with things 
in the detail. A knowledge of what is 
called polite literature, and a right taste 
in the arts of imitation and design, as 
poetry, painting, sculpture, music, a^rchi* 
tecture, and the like, afford not only an 
innocent but a most sensible and sub- 
lime entertainment By these the un- 
derstanding is instructed in ancient and 
modem life, in the history of men and 
things, the eneigies and effects of the 
passions, and the separate consequences 
of virtue and vice ; by these the imagi- 
nation is, at once entertained and im- 
proved, with the beauties of nature stad 
art, lighted up and expanded with the 
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novelty, grandeur, and harmony of the 
universe, and, in fine, the. passiong are 
agreeably roused, and suitably engaged 
by the grandest and most interesting 
objects which can fill the human mind, j 
He who has a taste formed to these 
elevated delights, and plenty of materials 
to gratify it, can never want the most 
agreeable exercises and entertainments, 
nor will ever have any reason 'to com-: 
plain of the tediousness of time. In- 
deed one of the greatest advantages of 
literature is, that it affords a person a 
constant fund of the highest enjoyment 
in himself; so that he may say, with a 
celebrated person of antiquity, " he is 
never less alone than when alone.'' Be- 
ing able to converse at all times with 
the wisest men who have existed in all 
ages of the t world, he can never be at a 
loss; for employment, or the means of 
happiness; nor can he wtat a proper 
occaision for the discipline and improve- 
ment of his heart. For being daily con- 
versant with beauty, order, and design, in. 
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infearior subjected he bids fiiir for growings 
in time, an admirer of what i^ beai^iM 
and well-proportioned in the condhset of 
life and the order of society; or, aa the 
Poet expresses it. 
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.« The mind 



By thb hdrmonioiffl action ^ her powen^ 
Becofflea herself havnionmiB. Wont S0 eft 
In outward things to meditate the cbavti 
Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home 
To find a kindred order, to exert 
Withift herself this eli^nce of love, 
Thvidr ins^itred cklight. Hdr kmpctt^d p^wert^ 
fiefinent longltll, and every pasgicm wearsi 
A chaster,^ milder, more attractive mieii*" 

AkENSI0E» 



Therefore, to cultivate a true and eorreef! 
taste must be botli» our interest and oar 
duty, when the; circunistances of our 
situation give leisure and <^portutitty 
for it, and when the doinf^ of it ia not 
incon^steBt with our hi^^r obHgaticHsis 
or engagemeota to society and maehind^ 
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Ab to the other ixitelltetual goods, 
wh^ a fund of entertansiment must it be, 
to invest^ate the truth and various re-* 
Itttiow of things, to trace the oper- 
ations of nature to general laws, ta 
explain by these its manifold pheno* 
mena, to understand something of that 
(»der by which the universe is sus* 
tained, and of that economy by which it 
is governed ^ to be acquainted with the 
Ikoman mind, the connexions, subordin»- 
tionsy and uses of its powers, and to 
mark their energy and efifect in life ! 
Ho^ agreeable to the ingenious inquirer 
to observe the »uuiifold relatfons and 
oombinafciaiia of individual minds in sc^ 
ckty, to discern the causes why they 
fleKndsh and decay^ and tkience to' ascend, 
tinough the vast scale of creafted exists 
ence, to* that gtwirai mind which presides 
OfMr a^ and operates unseen, in every 
system, and in- every age, through the 
whole compass and progression of na- 
'ture ! Devoted to such entertainments 
a» these, the contemplative have aban^ 
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ck)ned every other pleasure^ retired as it 
were from the body, and sequestered 
themselves from social intercourse : for 
these, the busy have often preferred, to the 
hurry and din of public life, the calm 
and silent retreats of contemplation ; for 
these, when once they have come to taste 
them, even the gay and voluptuous have 
relinquished the lawless pursuits of sense 
and appetite, and acknowledged these 
mental enjoyments to be the most refined 
of which they are susceptible, and indeed 
the only true luxury. Besides, by a just 
and extensive knowledge of nature, 'Wd 
recognize the perfections of its.almigh^ 
Author ; and thus piety, and all those 
devout affections which depend on just 
sentiments pf his character are awakened 
and confirmed, and a thousand supersti^ 
tious fears, that arise from partial and 
wrong conceptions of his' nature and 
works, will of course be excluded. . 



■" Thus the men 
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Whom Nature's works can charm, with Crod himsejf 
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Hold eotiVerse, gtow familial, day by clay. 
With his conceptions, act upon his plan^ 
And form to his the relish of their souls." 



An extensive prospect of human life^ 
and of the revolutions of human afiairs 
as exhibited in the faithful pages of hi»* 
tory, will greatly conduce to give a cer« 
tain elevation of mind, and a noble con- 
tempt of tJiose little competitions about 
wealth and pow:er, which disturb and 
divide the bulk of mankind, and promote 
a calm acquiescence under those iUs which 
are the common lot of humanity. Add 
to all this, that a just knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and of all those circum- 
stances on which the business and fortunes 
of men depend, will prevent our thinking 
too highly or. too meanly of our feUow- 
creatures; give no small scope to the 
^ercises of friendship, kindness,, and 
good-will ; and, at the same time, brace 
the mind with a proper caution and dis- 
trust, (those nerves of prudence,) and give 
a greater steadiness and consistency to 
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the character. Therefore, by cultivathig 
our intellectual abilities, we shall best 
promote and secure our own true inte- 
rest^ and be qualified for acting our part 
in society with more honour to our- 
selves and advantage to mankind. Con- 
sequently, to improve them to the utmost 
of our power, is our duty; they are 
talents committed to our care by the 
Almighty Head of society, and we are 
accountable to Him for the use of them« 

4 

But let it ever be remembered, that how 
engaging soever the muses and the gra>ces 
may be, they are chiefly valuable as they 
are the handmaids to usher in and to set 
off the moral vir^s ; from whidi service, 
if they are eve* divorced, they become 
retainers to the meaner passions, panders 
to vice, and convert men, if we may use 
the expression, into a refined sort of sa- 
vages. 
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LECTURE IX. 



The right me Q)nd imprwement of the 
uitellectual powers, being of so great 
importance to the dignity and happiness 
of man, I shall, in this lecture, lay before 
you a few plain rules and directions for 
the conduct or management of the under- 
standing in the pursuit of knowledge, and 
in the application of itVhen obtained. 



The pouession' of the goods both of 
fortune and intellect, is a very different 
thing from the proper we of them. A 
man maybe master of a very large estate, 
or very great intellectual abilities, both 
natural and acquired; and yet neither 
himself, nor the world, receive any sub- 
stantial benefit from either the one or the 
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t)t}iet : nay, it is not impossible that 
they may be applied to mischievous, pur- 
poses. It is, therefore, a most important, 
and indeed necessary lesson, to learn how 
to cultivate and improve the faculties 
which God has given us, ahd then how to 
use9 or apply to beneficial purposes, the 
talents and abilities with which we are 
favoured. The first thing which is to be 
attended to, is to acquire as much useful 
knowledge as possible. No one, indeed, 
can be expected to know every thing : 
but if a habit of application be formed in 
early life, the mind may be rendered 
capable of tnuch higher intellectual attain- 
ments than even the person himself 
could, at one ti^e, be led to conceive. 
In order to this, then, and that you may 
always have a fund of materials at hand, 
acquaint yourselves with things ancient 
and modern, things natural, civil, and 
religious, things foreign and domestic, 
things past and present, and particularly 
whatever relates to your own character 
and station in life. ^Vhatever be your 
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business or profession, endeavour tho» 
roughly to understand it, and aU those 
arts and sciences which are connected 
with it : to aim at excellence here is 
highly laudable and meritorious, as igno« 
ranee in those things which we are sup* 
posed to understand, and on which our 
reputation and fortune essentially depend^ 
is peculiarly disgraceful. Endeavour to 
gain clear ideas on subjects of morals, 
religion, and general policy ; enable your* 
selves to compare modes of religion and 
civil institutions with the true principles 
and ends of each ; be well acquainted 
with God and yourselves ; study human 
nature, and attend to all the operations 
of your own minds. 

Such an acquaintance with things will 
enable you to methodise your thoughts 
with accuracy, to argue justly, and to 
draw your conclusions with the clearness 
of conviction : it will preserve you from 
the weakness of admiration, and the two 
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extremes of a dogmatical or conceited^ 
and a soeptipBl or undecided turn of mind. 

At this time, it seems to be peculiarly 
necessary that we should all be on our 
guaid against a dogmatical and conceited 
spirit Pride of intellect seems to be the 
present reigning disposition. Those who 
find they know a little more than their 
forefathers, are apt to think they know 
every thing : and it is not uncommon to 
Qieet with persons who have scarcely read 
a single book on some abstruse and diffi- 
cult subject, who will, nevertheless, pro- 
nounce their sentiments on it with an air 
of infallibility and certainty. On many 
subjects, the absurdity of this would be 
evident at first sight, but on metaphysical 
arid religious subjects, it is ofi;en not at- 
tended to. Real knowledge is the best 
preservative against dogmatism and con- 
ceit ; and the best method of storing the 
mind with reai hn&wledge^ is to attend to 
sfuch rules and directions as, the fol- 
lowing. 
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In order to acquire that extensive trea- 
sure of ideas which has been insisted on 
as the foundation of a wise character, 
apply yourselves with diligence to read 
the best books ; converse with the wisest 
and most intelligent men, and endeavour 
to gain some information from every per- 
son in whose company you may chance 
to fall ; suffer no hour to pass away in 
laziness or in trifling, for it is astonishing 
how much wiU be done by always doing 
something; indulge a just curiosity in 
seeing the wonders of art and nature ; 
search into things yourselves, as well as 
learn them from others; be acquainted 
with men as well as books ; study history; 
learn all things as much as you can at 
first hand, and be careful to form your 
own opinions, and do not rest satisfied 
with the opinions of others. Thus your 
minds, like some noble building, will be 
richly furnished with original paintings, 
and not with mere copies. 
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Use the most proper methods to retain 
that treasure of ideas which you have 
acquired; for the mind is ready to let 
them slip, unless some pains and labour 
be employed to fix them in the memory. 

There are some minds which, like a 
.looking-glass, receive the images of all 
.objects, but retain none. In order to 
. preserve your treasure of ideas, recc^Iect, 
every day, the things which you have 
seen, or heard, or read, which may have 
increased your knowledge; talk over 
what you have learned with some judi- 
cious friend, and commit to writing the 
most considerable improvements which 
you have made, 

Leam to acquire a command over your 
thoughts and your ideas, that they may 
come when they are called, and depart 
when they are, bidden. A habit of ^fixing 
the attention^ that great object of educa- 
tion, is of the first importance in the 
acquisition of knowledge 5 and this can 
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only be acquired by constant, and at first, 
painM discipline; by a regular and 
orderly method of study ; by disengaging 
the mind, as much as possible, from a 
variety of subjects ; and by thinking only 
on one subject at a time. 

On a// subjects, endearour to acquire 
clear and distinct ideas, and never suffer 
your understanding, if it can by any 
means be avoided, to be confused and 
bewildered : indeed it is absurd to talk 
of knowledge or belief, where our ideas 
are not clear and distinct. There are 
many subjects, on which it is impossible 
to acquire full or adequate ideas, as on 
the subjects of identity/ or sameness, du- 
ratiofij yMce, and the like : and it is of 
great importance to the true improve- 
ment of the mind, to distinguish between 
what may be known with certainty, and 
-what, after all, can be only the subject of 
conjecture. On the former, our belief 
may be strong ; on the latter, a degree of 
doubt is becoming us. But though ode- 
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quote . ideas on certain subjects ar6 not 
attainable, nor perhaps positive ones, yet 
elear and distinct ideas, as far as they go, 
are attainable. It is tru^ whenever we 
speak of infinity^ as our minds are finite, 
we must, of necessity, meet with difficul- 
ties ; but this is not, because what ideas 
we have are confused and indistinct^ but 
because we have so few ideas* 

The sources of our knowledge are sense^ 
consciousness^ intelligence^ reason^ and tes-' 
timony; for inspiration is what no man 
has any right to lay claim to, unless he 
can establish his claim by working mi- 
racles, and then his knowledge would be 
derived irom testimony, not indeed bus- 
man but divine. Now, in order to judge 
qS any proposition, we must use those 
means whereby the knowledge of it is to 
be obtained* If, for instance, wb wodld 
judge of sounds, colours, or the external 
properties of bodies, we must employ our 
senses ; if we would judge of the faculties 
of our minds, we must have recourse to 
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our own conidoumess ; if of first ^ii« 
ciples, or axioms on which a great part of 
our knowledge is built, we we to empkiy 
inteliigence ; if of doctrines t¥hid[i are not 
self>eyident, but are to be traced throu^ 
several intermediate steps, we are to 
exercise our reasm ; if we are to judge of 
past or distant events, which come not 
within the sphere of our own obs^ration, 
we are to have recourse to testimonjf^ or 
the information of others: and it is of 
great importance to know by what parti* 
culaor kind of evidence any truth is sup* 
ported, before we endeavour to acqiiire 
the knowledge of it. It would be ab-* 
surd, for instance, to reason on the scienee 
of optics, in order to know whether I see 
an object ; or to attend to the inward 
workings of my own mind, to know what 
God has revealed by Jesus Christ With 
respect to past and distant events^ we 
must have recourse to testinumy ; in mat^ 
ters of human prudence, we may derive 
information from observation and ejeperi- 
mce ; m qiKstion» of natural rcJyigioD, we 
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must exercise the faculty of reewon which 
God hath given us ; in matters of revealed 
religion we are to consult the sacred writ- 
ings, employing our reason to investigate 
their true sense and meaning* 

It is very useful to have some general 
principles of truth settled in the mind, 
whose evidence is clear and obvious, from 
which to reason, and to which, as a cer* 
tain standard, We may be able to refer 
other things which are the objects of dis- 
cussion. In religion, these may be parti- 
cularly the perfections of God. Laying it 
down, for instance, that he is possessed 
of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, 
qualities of which we have clear and diis- 
tinct ideas, we may be sure that any doc- 
trine which contradicts these, of which we 
can easily form a judgment, by whatever 
authority it comes recommended to us, 
cannot be true. 

Again, let the degree of your assent to 
any proposition, be in exact proportion to 
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the degree of evidence by which it is sup«^ 
ported. In the nature of things, of which 
our knowledge is made up, there is infi^ 
nite variety in their degrees of evidence^ 
And as God has given our minds a power 
to sui^nd their assent till the evidence 
be plain, so we have a power, to receive 
things which are proposed to us, with a 
stronger or weaker belief^ in proportion 
to their evidence^ 

Above all, keep your minds always 
open to receive truth : consider it, as, next 
to goodness, the most important and va- 
luable of all acquisitions, and as renderings 
the good qualities of the heart, more con- 
spicuous and useful. Be always ready to 
Lr what may be objeotea 4.inst yo„ 
most favourite opinions. Though, on sub- 
jects which you have careftilly examined, 
your minds may be supposed to be made 
up, and it is not to be expected that you 
should always be going over the ground 
which you have trodden before, but be 
advancing in science ; nevertheless, if any 
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new evideace be Inrou^t against these 
opinions, wei^ its impc»tance, and de^ 
termine to part with any thing for the 
sake of truth. Remember, that when you 
overcome an error, you gain truth ; the 
victory is on your side, and the advantf^ie 
is ail your own. 

On this subject, however, great caution 
is to be used. The mind which had re* 

ceived a shock by giving up all its old 

* 

opinions, will not easily recover its tone, 
but will be perpetually looking out for 
some new system; till, disgusted with the^i 
all, and restless and uneasy from its own 
habits, and bewildered in the mazes of 
metaphysical speculations, unless the 
reasoning powers be peculiarly strongs or 
the religious principle more lively than is , 
generally the case at present, it will ^r- 
minate its pursuit by reposing in. sceptic' 
cism or infidelity. 

The great principles of belief and prac 
tice ought, indeed, to be settled in our 
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minds in early life ; so that there should 
seldom, if ever, be any necessity, on our 
own account, of entering into any argu- 
ments which may be brought against 
them. The existence, perfections, and 
Providence of God, the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion, and the great rules of mora^ 
lity and virtue, are subjects, concerning 
which we should settle our opinions as 
soon as we are capable of understanding 
the arguments on which they are founded. 
We should avoid a light, fluttering, and 
uncertain turn of mind, ever ready to 
change its foundation, and to be carried 
about with every wind of doctrine. Cool 
reflection, a solid judgment, and an ami- 
rate discrimination, with a lively sense of 
religion, which consists in the union of 
all the finer affections of the human mind, 
is \Our best ^security against this mental 
infirmity. It has been the^ particular aim 
of some modem systems, and in this they 
have but too well succeeded, to throw a 
cold and dbilling hand upon aU the de* 
vQut affections, and to freeze the purest 
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dud clearest current of the soul. Hence, 
the copious and increasing torrent of infi-* 
delity. We must expect to meet in the 
world, with persons who will attack what 
comes recommended to us with almost 
the strength of first principles, and who 
will bring their own prejudices and ca- 
prices for new and solid arguments* By 
persons whose minds have received a 
shock, in consequence of haying changed 
the opinions which they had imbibed in 
early life, and which have lost their stay 
by giving up the religious principle ; by 
those who have connected ideas of absur- 
dity with religion, because they have been 
falsely taught to consider certain absurd 
doctrines as doctrines of religion ; by the 
superficial and unthinking ; by the con- 
ceited and affected, who .consider them- 
selves as the wisest persons in the world ; 
and by those who love to distinguish 
themselves by the singularity of their 
sentiments ; as well as by the vicious, 
who reject the evidence because they like 
not the doctrine ; by all of this descrip- 
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tion we may expect to find objections 
brought against Revelation, and perhaps 
against the great truths of natural religion. 
A little reading, or thinking, and a great 
deal of conceit, will make a man a sceptic, 
or an infidel. What is called a free 
thinker, might often, with more propriety, 
be called a half thinker. It becomes 
every friend of Religion, therefore, who is 
necessarily a friend to the best interests 
of man, to be ready to give to every one 
that asketh him, a reason of the hope that 
is in him ; and, I trust, it will be the con-^ 
cem of each of us to do it always with 
charity, always with affection for those 
who think diflferently fi-om ourselves, if 
they be honest and sincere, which will 
sometimes be the case, even with the 
greatest unbelievers ; and always with 
meekness and fear. To conclude this 
lecture, part of which is taken from Dr. 
Watts : Sensible of the importance of im- 
proving the understanding, that excellent 
&culty which God has given us ; of the 
viEilue of knowledge, the object of which 
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is Truth, and particulftrly of religious 
knowledge ; and of the difficulty, in the 
preseit state of things, of forming right 
conceptions, let us examine for ourselves, 
with diligence, with impartiality and free- 
dom, and, at the same time, with humi- 
lity and modesty, with candour and cha- 
nty ; and let us be constant in prayer to 
God» the fiither of lights and the source 
of all illumination, to free our minds from 
&e influoice of prejudice, to deliver us 
fiom ignonmce and enor, and to 1^ us 
to ill important and necessary truth. 
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I^CTURE X. 



Our last Lecture was on the proper use 
and improvement of the »*.fle<L powers 
of man, and the happmeas derived fiom 
them, I now proceed to the consideration 
of the moral goods of the mind, in which 
it will appear that our highest perfection 
and happiness consist 

Most of the other goods which we hove 
considered, depend partly on ourselves, 
and partly on accidents, many of which 
we can neither foresee nor prevent, and 
often result from causes which we caimot 
influence or alter. If, therefore, our hap- 
piness depended solely on them, it would 
l^e very uncertain and precarious in its 
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nature. For though creatures, consti- 
tuted as we are, and in the present cir- 
cumstances of tilings, cannot be entirely 
indifferent about such goods, notwith- 
standing all the maxims of the Stoic phi- 
losophy, yet certain it is, that all other 
species of goods (though those of the 
understanding are next to them in dig- 
nity and importance, and closely con- 
tiected with them) are greatly inferior to 
moral goods, or the exciellent dispositions 
and affections of the heart. By the bene- 
volent constitution of our nati^re, these, 
are placed within the sphere of our own 
exertions, so that no man can be destitute 
of them, unless he be first wanting to 
hiniself. Some of the wisest and best of 
mankind have wanted most of the fotmer 
goods, and all of the external kind, and 
felt most of the opposite iUs, such, at 
least, as arise from without ; and yet, by 
possessing the latter, namely, the moral 
goods, have declared they were happy ; 
and, to the conviction of the most impar- 
tial observers, have appeared happy. The 
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wordt of men have been surrounded by 
every outward good, and have possessed, 
even great intellectuid attainments, and 
yeti for want of moral rectitude, have 
been, and have confessed themselves, ex- 
quisit^ly miserable* On the contrary, a 
consciousness of virtue, of inward recti- 
tude, and the approbation of Almighty 
God, has supported men in the midst of 
the greatest tortiures which malice could 
invent, or cruelty inflict- So that though 
human happiness, in the present state, 
^ consists of many separate and distinct 
rivulets, some of which will often be left 
dry in the perpetual flux and reflux of 
human affairs, yet the main stream, with 
which those smaller ones do generally 
communicate, flows from within^ from the 
heart of man ; and if this be sound and 
clear, it rolls on through life with a strong 
and equal current. As those inferior 
goods, which contribute to make up the 
sum of happiness wheii coniplete and 
perfect, as health, fame,, fortune, and the 
like, are often, even after our utmost 
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care^ unattainable^ or, at least, precarious, 
it is evidently of the utmost consequence 
to be prepared against the want or loss of 
them, by having our desires moderate, 
and our passions under due command. 
And let it be remembered, that it is not 
only of great importance to our ease and 
security against ill, but one of the highest 
improvements in virtue, to contemn those 
things, the contempt of which is truly 
great and heroic, and to place our happi- 
ness chiefly in those exercises and affec- 
tions which arise from a pure and Well- 
disposed mind ; a happiness which no 
condition of life can exclude, no change 
of fortune interrupt or destroy. This 
wiU arm and fortify the mind against the 
want of those inferior goods, and against 
those pains which result to the generality 
of mankind jfrom the contrary evils. 

As the present condition of human life 
is wonderfully chequered with good and 
evil ; and as no height of station, no af- 
fluence of fortune, can absolutely insure 
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the good, or defend us against the evilf 
it is evident, that a great part of the com- 
fort and serenity of life must consist in 
having our minds duly affected with Re- 
gard to both, that is, rightly attempered 
to sustain the loss of the external bless- 
ings^ and to endure the unavoidable evils 
of humanity. For it is certain, that out- 
ward calamities derive their chief malig- 
nity and pressure from the inward dispo- 
sitions with which we receive them. By 
managing these aright, we may greatly 
abate that malignity and pressure^ and 
cpnsequently diminish the number, and 
weaken the moment of the ills of life, if 
we should not have it in our power to 
^btaiA a large share of its goods. There 
we particularly- three virtues, which con- 
!«titute a principal part of j^er^ono/ 'morar 
lity, on which we are at present insisting, 
which contribute to the forming this right 
temper towards ill, and which are of Sin- 
clair efficacy, if not totally to remove,, yet 
wonderfully to alleviate the calamities of 
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life. These are Fortitude^ HumUityj and . 
Resignation. 

Fortitude is the foundation of every 
thing which is great and respectable in 
character, or in conduct It consists in 
the proper regulation of the passion of 
Fear. It is that calm and steady habit of 
mind. wUch enable, a man, in L mid^ 
of ^ the greatest danger3 and diflSculties, 
steadily to pursue the dictates of his con- 
science. It is, comparatively speaking, a 
fear of sin or moraJ evil only ; and when 
• duty clearly calls, a contempt of all pain, 
or natural evil. It is, in a word, the fear 
of Almighty God, and a freedom from all 
other fear. This definition entirdiy ex- 
cludes the soldier^ who fights merely for 
pay or fame ; the man ofbonour^ as he is 
called, who gives or accepts a challenge ; 
and the self-murderer, from any claim 4» 
this virtue ; for the objects of their fear is 
not offending Almighty God, or violating 
the dictates of their consciences, but po- 
verty, reproach, or pain, or some other 
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natural or external evil. Fortitude is 
sometimes divided into active and poisive. 
The former, eliciting us to oppose evil, is 
termed resoltUian and intrepidity ; the lat- 
ter, to bear it when it is unavoidable, 
assumes the appellation of patience and 
cmstancy. The person who is deficient 
in this quality, is equally useless and con- 
temptible. No dependence whatever can 
be placed on him ; for it is in the power 
of others to make him neglect the most 
important dutiSs, commit the weakest 
actions, give up the most sacred truths, 
sacrifice his best friend, renounce his in- 
tegrity, his principles, and his God. " You 
are afraid," says Epictetus, " of pain, po- 
verty, and death j but if you had been 
afraid of fear itself, you would have shown 
yourself better apprised of your , real 
enemy." Whilst the man of a timid 
and pusillanimous spirit is the sport of 
every breeze, incapable of any noble 
exertions, and ^^ feels a thousand deaths 
in fearinig one," the man of true fortitude 
of mind V stands upon an eminence, and 
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sees all human things below him: the 
tempest, indeed,^ may howl around ]bim, 
the storm may beat upoi^ his head, but 
he stands secure and collected against it 
upon the solid basis of conscious virtue, 
which the severest storm can seldom 
shake, and never overthrow, " There is 
no spectacle," says an ancient writer, 
" which the gods themselves can be sup- 
posed to look down upon with greater 
satisfaction, than a good man involved in 
difficulties and distresses, yet preserving 
amidst them all an unshaken firmness and 
• serenity of mind." This i^, indeed, the 
Sublime of Virtue. 

Humility is another virtue, pf high rank 
and dignity in itself, and of great import- 
ance to self-enjoyment It is opposed to 
Pridey and denotes that modest and inge^ 
nuous temper of mind which arises from 
a just estimate of our own advantages, 
compared with those of others ; and from 
a sense of our deriving all our talents and 
advantage from God. The christian re«- 
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ligion discovers its superiorily to the 
precepts of paganism) b j the stress which 
it lays on this virtue. Among the hea- 
thens, Plato is the only one who has used 
the term in a good sense. Indeed they 
were afraid, lest by entertaining too low 
an opinion of ourselves, we should be led 
to neglect those improvements which we 
are really capable of. They would have 
every man think highly of himself, ima- 
gining that this would be an incentive to 
great and noble actions* It is true, if a 
man have too mean an opinion of human 
nature or himself, this may check the 
ardour of his exertions, and lead him to 
be satisfied with a very low degree of 
moral excellence. It is a &lse opinion, 
td suppose that man is a composition only 
of bad qualities, and reflects no honour 
upon the Author of our constitution ; and 
such an opinion may be productive of 
very bad- effects on the practice. Humi* 
Hty consists not in a false estimation of 
Ourselves, but in true ideas oi our nature 
and* character. It is exactly . defined in 
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this prece|it of Scripture, " not to think 
of ourselves more highly than we ought 
to think, but to think soberly." It does 
not require that a man of sense and learn- 
ing should think himself a fool, or that a 
man of piety jihd integrity should think 
himself completely unprincipled and vi- 
cious. It does not oblige a man to treat 
himself with contempt in his words and 
actions. Affectation, though it courts the 
alliance of humility, is much nearer a-kin 
to pride. Now, it looks very much like 
affectation, when a man says such things 
in his own dispraise, as others know, or . 
he himself believes to be false. And that 
^which betrays the affectation to every one, 
is the manifest chagrin of those persons 
who love most to depreciate their own 
characters, when others do not contradict 
them : a plain proof that their censures 
of themselves are only so many baits to 
catch the praises of others. While charity 
forbids our speaking evil of others, humi- 
lity cannot be supposed to require that we 
should speak evil of ourselves. It i$ 
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founded on truth, and requires, that with 
a proper idea of the standard of human 
perfection, we should think truly of our 
characters and attainments. The neces- 
sary consequence of this will be a lowly 
opinion of ourselves. Humility expresses 
itself in the modesty of our appearance, 
of our pursuits, and of our behaviour to- 
wards other men. Its general attendants 
are mildness, forbearance and candour 
with regard to the imperfections and 
faults of others ; virtues rare and uncom- 
mon indeed, but of the fairest complexion, 
the proper offspring of so lovely a parent, 
the b^st ornament of such imperfect crea- 
tures as we are, precious in the sight of 
God, and attractive of the love and esteem 
of mankind. To be persuaded of the im- 
portance of this virtue, we need only re- 
member, how many of our uneasinesses 
in life have arisen from disappointed pride. 
This is one of the principal sources of 
human misery. Whereas a sober sense 
of what we are, and whose we are, and a 
consciousness how far short our virtue is 
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of that standard of {perfection to which we 
ought to aspire, will blunt the edge of 
injuries and affronts, and make us sit down 
contented with our share of the goods, 
and 6asy Qnder the ills of life ; which this 
quick sighted, unassuming virtue, will 
teach us often to trace to our own mis- 
conduct, and consequently, to interpret as 
the Just and ^wholesome correctioti of 
heaven. 

ResignaUion is that mOd and heroic 
temper of mind, which arises from a sense 
of an infinitely wise and good Providence, 
and enables us to acquiesce, with a cor- 
dial affection, in its just appointm^its. 
This virtue has something very peculiar 
in its nature, and sublime in its efficacy. 
For it teadhes us to bear natural evil, not 
only with patience, as being unayoidable ; 
but it.transforms, as it were, ill into good, 
by leading us to consider it, and every 
event which has the least app^urance of 
ill, fis a divine dispensation, a wise and 
benevol^ijt constitution of things, subser- 
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vient to uniyersal good^ iurid» of comrse^ 
including that of every individual) espor 
ciany of such as calmly submit their wiU 
to the will of the all-perfect, sovereign 
mind In this light, the administration 
itself, nay, every act of it, becomes an 
object of adection : the evil disappears, or 
is converted into a balm which both heals 
and nourishes the mind. For though the 
first unexpected approach of ill may sur- 
prise the soul into grief; yet that grief, 
when the mind calmly reviews its object, 
subsides into contentment, and is by de- 
grees exalted into veneration and divine 
composure. Our^ private will is lost in 
that of the Almighty, and our security 
against every real evil rests on the same 
foundation with the throne of Him who 
lives and reigns for ever. He, therefore, 
who i^ provided with such armour, may 
be proof against the sharpest arrows of 
£3rtime, and defy the impotence of human 
malice : and though he cannot be secure 
against those ills which are the unavoid- 
able appendages of humanity, yet he may 
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possess that quiet and contented mind 
which takes off their pungency, and is 
next to an exemption. from them. But 
we can only touch on thes^ things at pre- 
sent ; a fuller detail of our obligations to 
cultivate and pursue these moral goods of 
the mind, and the best method of doing 
it, must be reserved to another and more 
proper place, when we are treating more 
particularly on the duties which we owe 
to God. The remainder of the personal 
virtues will be the subject of a future 
lecture. 
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10. the head of personal morality^ on 
which it remaiiis for us to offer t»ome 
additionjal observations, the habit of Pm-* 
denee is gei^eraUy considered as belonging; 
though it is certainly jan intelleehud^ as 
well as a morai accomplishment ; and it 
is, moreover, particularly . employed in 
influenctng. our conduct . to out fellow^ 
creaku^es. As far as it is a virtue of the 
intdl^ty it consists in a knowledge of the 
be^ ends^ and the best means of obtaining 
them. As &r as it m a moral virtue, it 
consiatS:in a cono^tn^ agree^le to this 
knowledge ;^ land indeed, if it have not its 
foundations in the purest integrity ^ it is no 
longer 'a vtV^fi^e, but d^enera|:es into a 
mma. .and sel&sh vice. ' The. first concern 
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of Prudence is to understand the true 
worth and value of the various objects 
which solicit our attention, as the ends of 
our pursuit. It is here, that mankind are 
most apt to fall into mistakes. The folly 
of men consists, not so much in mistaking 
the means which are adapted to certain 
ends, as in a fidse estimation of ends them-^ 
selves. Influenced much more by hu- 
mour, by passion, by present feeling, than 
by the sober dictates of reason, they are 
apt to slight those things which are most 
valuable, and to pursue those which, 
when obtained, can afford but little satis- 
faction. Hiere are some in the' world 
who have such a knowledge of the rela- 
tion which subsists between one thing and 
another, as scarcely ever to fail in any 
design which they undertake ; and yet, 
after all, they have very little claim to 
the character of prudent, or practically 
zdse men. The reason is, their knowledge 
is only the knowledge of means. That 
still more important species of knowledge, 
the knowledge of the true vaiue of things. 
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jfaey have ybt to acquire. . Such persons . 
may very justly be compared to those who 
can spread the sails, or ply the oars, but 
know not how to guide the helm, and/ 
direct the vessel in its proper course. Aski 
them how such a particular thing is to bei 
done, and you will find them excellent | 
advisers ; but ask them what is to be 
done, or which of two or more things it 
would be proper to choose, and they will ! 
probably lead you into an error. It is the ' 
difference in those things which men pur- 
sue as the endy which denominates than 
wue and prudent^ or cunning and crafitf. 
Cunning is a near-^ghted quality ; the 
person who is^ characterised by it, attends 
only to the immediate consequences of ah 
action ; but a prudent man attends to the 
diMant and remote consequences of all his 
actions. The man of a cunning or crcfty 
mind, may be fitly compared to a person 
who has advanced a few steps only on the 
side of a high mouiitatin. Resting here, 
on oile side the mountain quite intercepts 
his view ; ancj on the other, hk prospects 
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ue limited and oonfisied. A xme mutf 
on the oontrarj, is like a person staadiag 
on the summit of the mountain. In ' tlus 
elevated region, he overlooks those thin^ 
which engage the attention of the Grt;h0i^ 
and rolls his eye ronnd a vast and ai|Mi^ 
cious horizon. A little eminence on the 
earth terminates the proi^ect of the for- 
mer ; but the view of the latter is bounded^ 
on all sides, by the heavais. Prud^ioe 
further requires, not only that the end be 
good, and that the means be adapted; to 
it, but that ih&e tneans be good Jikewia^ 
otherwise it has no right to a place anuui^ 
the moral virtues. We must ever re- 
member, that the end will. not sanetii^ 
the means. We are,nn no case .whatever^ 
to do evil that good may come ; but, m 
all^ cases, to do what is right, and leave the 
event to God. It is necessary to observe, 
that the virtue of jj^dence requires, that 
we be particularly attentive to drcum* 
stances of time and place. There Mte 
some persons, whose hearts are righ^ bwt 
whose heads are wrong | whoaeon 
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tfetticety to have the ideas of time and 
plaM in their - minds; and < thsDi:^ tUa 
imperfection, with truly benevolent * and 
ftiendly ^intentions, they sometimes wa- 
det themselves not only useless, but even 
^us ^nd cdnteniptible. 



Aud&er iitq>ortant brandii of personal 
morality is Temperance^ Tbmpemnce is 
a'faabit of reakting the importunities of 
any particular appetite or desire, when its 
Ratification is* i nc o nCT i tent with a greater 
geodL if ^e greater good be a ^jmbHe 
0aei from^^ regardio^ whichi the apjkrtite 
is^ resisted, in that case, Temperance is a 
brttich of 40ciai morality. /This virtue 
has various) names, according to thBrnature 
of Ike deme suppressed, as MifdertMoHi 
Sebn&ty^ (^ms&ty^ Medmess^ and the like. 
WithMspect to all these, it may 'be. ob* 
served, thtat every desire which' can be 
eoniuidered* as itwttira/, that is, whddi is 
dkeoted to Aa;i»pin«is,^'may, in certain 
Mrtes, be safely cand imnocMitly ^indulged* 
And if^it'be iadidged inttiM)66 dra^ 
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stances only, which Teaaon, c^nscksia^ce, 
and the law of God will unite in ascer- 
itainingji the pleasure which is derived 
from it will be enjoyed in its highest per- 
fection. The mixed nature of man is 
beautifully allegorised by Plato, under 
the image of a Team^ in which animals, 
prone to the earth, or wild beasts of a 
spirit furious, violent, and unruly, are 
yoked together with coursers of a cdesr 
tial breed: these latter are represented 
by him, as struggling to maintain a better 
or more elevated course than that ioto 
which they are dragged by the others, 
whether downwards or astray. To what- 
ever length we may pursue this all^g(H*y, 
we must observe, that among the natutial 
appetites, there is not one which is auper- 
fluous, or which should be entirdy sup* 
pressed., The^ame of the human conr 
stitution is beautifully constructed, an4 
its movements make an admirable part in 
the system of nature. It is. only incja^ft- 
bent upon us to take care, that thehi^ea^ 
powers of our nature command, atad the 
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Jawer^ which were intended for thia^ pur- 
pose, obey. To preserve a sound mind 
in a sound body, is the great object of 
Temperance, and in this consists our 
^health, our activity, our dignity, and our 
happiness*. Habits of Sensuality are 
equally injurious to the body and the 
mind^ the fortune and the reputation: 
they not only deprive a man of all the 
advantages of his rational nature, but 
they reduce him to the most abject sla- 
4. «.d sink Mm &r below J brutd 
creation. With respect to violations of 
the laws of temperance, it is necessary 
for every person to be particularly on his 
.ffuard, as habit is perhaps more powerful 
,^his, than in ally other instance. No 
.man who gives up the reins to passion, in 
any case, can say, ^^ Hitherto shalt thou 
^, and no farther." It is impossible for 
a person to run with violence down a 
steep hill, and stop where he pleases. 
Habits of intemperance are precisely of 
.this nature ; and the only security against 
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tbeiri, is, totally to avoid the uttsy by a 
'repetition of Which they are formfed. 

Another habit which belongs ;to per- 
8tmal v}rtue,**end which is of the greatest 
importance, is Industry^ or a habit of 
Diligence and Application, that iv^e may 
not lose one opportunity of advancing 
our true perfection and happiness. As 
we are endued with' various powers, both 
of body and mind ; and as H;he regtdar 
exercise of them tends either to our<ijwn 
happiness, or to the happiness of tjthers, 
it \9 a proof of the benevolence, as weH as 
wisdom of the Deity, in the human con- 
stitution, that sensations of pleasure 
should arise from the immediate exercise 
of those power., abstracted from ill re- 
gard to their end or design ; and that un- 
easy sensations should always result from 
idleness and" inactivity. As, when we are 
idle, we lessen the quantity of happiness 
which might be in the World, so God has 
wisely ordered ity "that idleness should be 
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attended with more disagreeable and un- 
eomfortable sensations, than a consider- 
able degree of positive pain. The coun- 
tenances of tho^e, who, in human life, 
have nothing to do, (strange it is that 
there should be any of these drones in 
the creation, when there is in human life 
so much which ought to be done !) indi- 
cate the restlessness and torment of their 
minds. The great art of happiness con- 
sists in always having some emplo3njient 
which is useful, both to ourselves and to 
society j and in being instrumental in 
improving the state of every thing around 
us. The mind always receives pleasure 
from seeing things iii a progressive state^ 
and particularly when it perceives that 
this progress is the effect of its own exer-' 
tions. When our enjojrments are the 
fruit of our own labour, we receive a 
double satisfaction from them. Hence 
we are more pleased with our own per- 
formances, than with those of others. 
There is even a very great satisfaction 
derived from the consideration of having 
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^encount^ed dangers and oyercome diffi- 
cukies. On every account, then, we 
should guard against a habit of idleness, 
and acquire a habit of industry and appli- 
cation; We should set ourselves to an 
ardent and strenuom prosecution of what 
;reason tells us ought to be done, in oppo- 
sition to languor and remismess; we 
should endeavour to attain a steadiness in 
pur conduct, in opposition to inconstancy 
and irresolution; and we should never 
defer till to-morrow what may be better 
4one to-day, in opposition to dilatorineis 
and procrastination. 

On account of its great importance to 
• our own happiness, and the happiness of 
all around us — as the effect of all the best 
qualities of the human hearts— and, as 
tending to increase those amiable affec- 
tions from which it springs, I would 
particularly recommend a habit of Cheer^ 
fidness. This indeed is, in a great mea- 
sure, the effect of a happy natural consti- 
tution^ of easy circumstances, and oi 
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agreeable connections in social life. But 
in. almost any circumstances in which a 
wise and a good man can be placed, it 
may, by proper cultivation and attention, ' 
be acquired. Enlarged and liberal views 
of mankind, and of the administration of 
Divine Providence, the prospects which 
Religion affords, and the constant energy 
pf the religious principle operating on 
every part of the conduct, will remove all 
just grounds of anxiety and fear, and dif- 
fuse a constant cheerfulness through the 
inind, even in circumstances of the 
greatest outward distress. Most of our 
unhappiness in life arises from disap- 
pointed desires. The disappointment of 
our desires arises from unreasonable ex- 
pectations. We expect too much fircNfu 
the world, and therefore we are disap- 
pointed. In early life, in particular, we 
are apt to think the present state, a scene 
of much. greater intellectual and moral 
perfection, and consequently happiness^ 
than it is in reality, or than it was inr- 
tended to be, by its gseat Author. We 
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argue ri^tly) withtespect to the Jhal 
dengn of the Author of our being, but 
only mistake with respect to the period 
and place of that happiness for which he 
has designed us. This stixte^ to which we 
are 'too apt to confine our views, he in- 
tended only for OUT school; for our scene 
of discipline and probation ; hereafter our 
scene of true enjoyment is to commence. 
With this view of oursehres, Mid of our 
condition, we must expect^ at present, a 
great deal of evil, both natural and moral ; 
and, consequently, striking imperfections 
HI the characters of those whom we tiaost 
admire and €steem. On mixing with the 
world, we shall probably find our fellow- 
crentures neither so wise, nor so good, as 
w6 had previously expected them to be j 
but we shall likewise find that the cir- 
«im8teB<«8 in which they are placed, are 
not ^o favourable to eminence in wisdom 
and goodness, as w6 had supposed, which 
brkigs the character to the same degree 
ctf* moral otttef it • 'Wbaftever unexpected 
imperfections, tber^ei^, we may disix^ver 
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in any of our friends or aoquamtanee^ let 
us, without lowering our standard of peiw 
feetion, or indulging a querulous or ceft* 
sorious spirit, exercise that candawr^ whicb 
a view of all the circumstances of the 
case would exdte in a benevd^t nund ; 
let us smile where we may, 



■■> i» ■ I " Be candid where we can^ 
But vindiefile the ways of God to man." 

As there are seasons in every man's 
life, owing to causes internal aad external, 
when glooBiy thoughts will intmde them-* 
selves into the mind^^ it is a point of wisr 
dom, at such seasonsi always to break th« 
ferain of ideaa^ and to introduce aaatbear 
train ; and^ during the continuance of tho 
gloom, to avoid giving any opinicoi re^ 
specting men or things, or taking any 
very active steps by which our fiiture con- 
diticm, or th«^ of others, would be affeetedr 
Whilst the cloud ccmtmues, the n^iod 
diould be t considea;ed as |n a disw4ered 
abate.;, and by bopkff> mlisipr innocent 
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iatnusements, a change of scene, or the 
company of a real friend, (the great balm 
and cordial of life,) we should endeavour 
to restore it to tranquillity and peaca 

As the conclusion of the duties which 
we owe to ourselves, and which, indeed, 
include most of the rest, I would recom- 
mend a constant habit of #e//^improve- 
ment As the Mind is the most import- 
ant part of our frame, we ought princi- 
pally to attend to that, furnishing it with 
sudhi knowledge as may be most delights 
ful and useftil, and improving all our 
powers, as we have opportunity, particu- 
larly our moral and religious powers. The 
happiness of every created being depends 
upon two things, faculties and obfects. 
The pleasure, for instance, derived from 
the senses of seeing and hearing, %xtp^ 
poses the organs of these senses, and that 
they be in a sound and healthful state* 
It is in vain that objects are presented, if 
the faculties be not properly adapted to 
them. The ^nest prospect could give no 
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pleasure to a blind man, nor the ino$t 
delightful concert to a person who had 
not the seme of hearing. Here mankind 
are very apt to fall into mistakes. They 
think the * possession of the object will 
make them happy, and do not attend to 
the impraoement of those factdtiesj without 
which the object is of no use. This 
might be particularly exemplified in the 
pursuit of riches. Finding that riches 
are capable of procuring those objects 
which administer to happiness, with this 
view they are ardently pursued. But, in 
consequence of the law of habit, from- 
means they become endsy and occupy the 
whole attention of the mind. In this 
case, the attainment of them can impart 
no other satisfaction than that which 
arises from the consideration of successful 
exertions. The rich man generally has 
secured objects^ and objects only. Indeed, 
it sometimes happens that he has not 
advanced so far in the art of happiness, 
but rests satisfied with having in his 
power the means of securing those objects^ 
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which, with correBponding facuitiesj pro- 
duce hf^ppiness, but which are totally uso^ 
less without them. Too much caution 
cannot be exercised against this very com* 
nion practical error. We should ever 
consider what objects are most valuabl^i 
and haw to improve the faculties of enjoy- 
ment. It is often more difficult to pro- 
cure the power than the olyecL It is 
necessary, therefore^ in order to enjoy the 
true , happiness of our natiure, that we 
k^p all our powers, both of body and 
mind, in their full vigour ; and that we 
raise them to the highest perfection of 
which they are capable. But,, as. the 
greatest happiness ^ of a rational being 
arises from the improvement of his higher 
powers, it is necessary that these be parti-r 
eularly attended to. To. every creature 
are given, by the God of nature, his pe-^* 
culiar powers of enjoyment; and.it is 
reascmable to believe, that those^ faculties 
by whidh we are. raised to the head of 
this oreatian, should, by their. exercise. pn 
proper objects^.afford us our. highest hap- 
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piness. We ought, therdPore, above all 
thingis, to improve the powers of reason^ 
and conscience^ and then we shall derive 
our highest happiness from integrity^ 
benevolence^ and religion. These are the 
pleasures of a Man ; these are the plea- 
sures of a rational being ; and these can 
oMy be enjoyed by the cultivatioi^ of our 
higher powers, by forming our tinder- 
standings to wisdom^ and ouf hearts to 
virtue -y and piarticularly, a& wilt hereafter 
be shown, by cultivating the pious and 
devout afiections,^ which, at present, are at 
a' very low ebb indeed, but which consist 
of all the finer emotions of the human 
mind, and which, in their immediate 
exercise,' constitute the highest happiness^^ 
of which we are susceptible^ 

On the whole, we can say with- truth, 
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<< What nothing earthly gives, or can- destroy, 
The soul's calm sundiMe^ and the. heartfelt^ joy,. 
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If thia 9ppmr ftom the Gdusidcnratton 
only of external gootfs, and theif compa- 
riton with th^ stat6 of mindf^ atid ccmrs? 
of acUoQ, which is dfinominated personal 
virtue^ how stron^y will it appear^ when 
we consider the variouis relations in sGciat 
life, and dae duties . thence s^dsing^ with 
the adv^nti^es attending ^ them ; and 
when we further consider the duties 
whidr we owe^ to Ood^ our common 
parent atid beni^actor ; andy in conse- 
quence of discharging them, the enjoy* 
ment of his favour in this life, and of 
eti^mal happiness in the life to come? 
Wdl may Religion, in Scariptuie, be ccxi* 
sidered as synonymous with Wudom, and 
Vice with FdU^ ; for certain it is, that 
nothing but a knowledge of the advaiii-' 
tages of integrity (before the habits are 
become inveterate, and man ceases to be, 
properly speaking, a rational creature,) is 
wanting to make all men virtuous g for 
this aloite can secure m liappiness which 
is intense in its degree, suited to the 
highest powers of our nature, lasting in 
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its duratioii)^ compatible with other plea- 
sures, adapted to all times and places, 
and indeprivable, which are the characters 
which were given of oiir supreme hap- 
piness* 
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LECTURE XII. 



±0 arset of familiar lectures on personal 

morality, or the duties which we owe ta 
oursehesj it may not be improper to add 
one lecture on the subject of self-know- 
ledge. 

It is in general a disgrace to a man to 
be a stranger to those things which he 
may be expected tO' know, and yet there 
are many subjects^ which we may be 
ignorant of, without any great prejudice 
to oiir character or usefulness; But if 
we be ignorant of ourselves^ if we be 
strangers to our own temper and cha- 
racter, it will be the greatest reproach 
to us; for Aere, doubtless, we may at- 
tain real knowledge, and, such as will 
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be of the highest -advantage to us in all 
£he present and fliture circumstances of 
our being. 

The knowledge of ourselves, in its full 
extent, includes an acquaintance with 
the constituent parts of our frame, and * 
of the various powers and capacities 
with which we are favoured ; it implies 
a knowledge of the relations in which 
we stand to other beings, and of the 
duties which are incumbent upon us in 
consequence of these relationiS; it im- 
plies a knowledge xy£ the circumstances 
in which we have been placed, and the 
influences we have been under ; of the 
manner in which we have conducted 
ourselves in^past life ; and of our present 
inclinations^ habits, and temper. Al- 
though it is a species of knowledge 
which may be acquired; yet it cannot 
be acquired without donsiderable labour 
and perseverance, land an . impartiality 
with respect to ourselves, which, of all 
mental qualities, is one of the most un- 
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common. We may know, very easilyt 
what our external actions are ; but to ool* 
lect our real character^ from them, is a 
matter of peculiar nicety and difficulty. 
This, however, others will freq[uently do 
for us. The faults and imperfections of 
our character, in particular, of which we 
^ are most apt to be ignorant, will gene* 
rally be well known by the world* Even 
those persons who are in the highest 
degree strangers to their own iaults, are 
often best acquainted with the faults of 
others, whilst in return, those other per- 
sons are as well acquainted with their 
imperfections ; so that, in the two cases, 
the ignorance of ^dr own^ and the 
knowledge of the other^s character, are 
mutual and reciprocal. A wise man, 
however, will endeavour to know as 
much of himself as can be told him by 
others. To this end he "iviU watch the 
motions of bis heart; he will care&Uy 
explore the principles of his actions ; he 
will reason upon all the motives of his 
conduct; consider what temptations have 
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proved most dangerous to hk virtue; 
and be on hb guard against the influ- 
ence of 8el^artiality« It is true, all thLi 
aujq^oses such an ratire freedom froni 
pr^ttdice, bespeaks so much candour 
and l&erality of temper, axkd such oq 
ajrdent love of truth and desire of pc^- 
£Betion». that whoever is possessed oi* it, 
must be confessedf on that very aocounl^ 
to have made a ccmsiderable process 91 
the school of wisdoBa. His knowledge 
IS much more valuable than all tlie 
oti^er sciences pt^ together* It will: 
ipuide to every brandb of true wisdom, 
to moral perfection, sad to immortal 
biesaedoess. But the advantages aridbg 
ifoxn the knowledge of ourselves deserve 
M uaqpre di^inct consideration. 



OpIP ffeeit advantag(& of self-knowledge 
i% Ui«t it will lead hb 1»^ th^ true and 
j^Qop^r use c^ the . jiayen^ powers and 
iaeultiea we poasesfK^ ^ It «s an ignorance 
.«f theiiMiely«8 whidi leads peraons so 
nflm tft endeavwir to occupy aitnations 
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in life for which they are not qualified, 
and to ^nter upon employments the 
duties^ of which they have not the ability 
to discharge. To the $ame ignorance of 
themselves, it is owing, that persons fre- 
quently speak upon subjects which they 
maQifelstiy do not understand. And as 
there are «5ome who have too highj so there 
are others, (the number indeed^ comparar> 
tively speaking, is but small,) who have 
too loW''Bfi\ opinion of themselves and 
their abilities. ' It often happens that 

this is the case *Awf^' person^ of the 

' ■ ' • ■ . 

greatest merit; for real excellence id 
natufially modest and unassuming, and 
often acquires its own confidence, only 
fey perceiving, in many instance, th^ 
ill-founded confidence of others. Ther^ 
are, in many obscure comers of the 
world, persons wtio are possessed o^ 
abilities, which, in- a public i^tioh, 
would acquire great honour fo them- 
selves, and contrd)ute to the hiippiiiess 
of society. It is perhaps nothing but a 
false modesty, grounded on si^lf-igno- 
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ranee, which prevents these persons from 
stepping forth into public life, and giving 
a proper exertion to those extensive 
abilities with which they are favoured. 



__ » • 

It deserves our consideration, as an- 
other advantage of self-knowledge, that 
it will be our best preservative against 
every kind of vice. Vice is naturally 
odious to the mind, and habits of it are 
generally c6fntrad:ed by slow and imper- 
ceptible degrees. A perisan who has not 
entirely lost his taste for moral beauty 
cannot look vice steadily in the face. 
He either turns his eye from the loath- 
some spectacle, or throws a veil over 
her to conceal her deformity. Such a 
person wants only to be fully convinced 
that his conduct in any particular in^ 
stance has befen vicious, to induce him 
to avoid such conduct For the fixture. It 
is through inadvertence that a vicious 
temper comes to be formed, and it is for 
want of knowing themselves that men 
continue in it. Nothing is niore com- 
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mon than a d^ee of sc^biiess anil 
partiality which makes ua pass a favottr* 
4ible judgment on every thing which 
we do ourselves, and on every thing 
which '^belongs to, or haa any connec- 
tion with ourselves* It is the nature of 
affection^ if not guided by reason, to 
produce this effect, and affection is isome* 
times most ardent when it has self £or 
its object Hence persons frequently 
persuade themselves that some things 
which they do are not very criminal, 
tikough they would at once see their 
criminality in others. Hence ij; hiqipetis, 
that the most abandoned profligates 
&ncy themselves only men of pleaaiire ; 
and those who spend thedr substance in 
riotous living pass for hospitable and 
generous. A man thinks he it only 
prudent and careful, when he is guiky 
of the meanest parsimony and tibe most 
contemptible avarice; that he ia only 
doing justice to himself and his faouly^ 
when he is injuring his dqpendaats^ and 
oppressing the poor. It is, however. 
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worthy of observation, that those vic^, 
which, to distinguish them from sensual 
vices, I call the vices of the mind^ such 
jas pride, particularly spiritual pride, envy, 
ambition, avarice, and selfishness in all 
its modifications, are more often attended 
with a perfect ignorancrof our own cha- 
racter, than the vices which consist in the 
exc^s of the animal indulgences. If 
men would refer their own conduct to 
the standard of perfection, with the same 
impartiality with which they do that of 
others j if they would . rmte down their 
;action8^ the motives of them, alid the 
Tarious circumstances with which they 
have been attended, and read them to 
themselves as pieces of history, or under 
a fictitious name, they would not be able 
^persevere in a conduct which they 
woiild censure and condemn in others. 
Sel£-knowledge, therefore, is of the 
highest importance to virtue. And it 
nai^t easily be shown, that besides her 
in^ itself the most useful of all species 
4^ kaowledge, it is peculiarly favourable 
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to the acquisition of truth in all other 
cases. A person who is accustomed to 
contemplate tlie laws of the intellectual 
world, and to view the train of causes • 
and effects which is ever operating 
around him, will often find himself able 
to account for instances of great incon- 
sistency in the characters of those who, 
in other respects, are the objects of his 
admiration, from the want of self-know- 
ledge. He will be convinced that no- 
thing is more common than for men of 
this character, however high may be 
their literary attainments, to obtrude 
their own prejudices upon the world — 
prejudices which are easily accounted 
for as being the result of their peculiar 
circumstances — for new and important 
truths. He will not be surprised if he find 
prejudices in favour of infidelity, of the 
same kind with those which are. received 
in favout of absurd systems of religion. 
He will not be surprised if he find infi- 
delity prevail; not only among those who 
reject the evidence because they dislike 
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the purity bf the doctrine, and by such 
persons as it is not to be wished should 
be professed Christians ; but if he find 
men of enlarged minds upon all other 
subjects^ disgusted with religion, on ac- 
count of the corruptions of it, and with 
all religious institutions and acts, becausex 
they have discovered some things which 

need reformation in those institutions 

< f 

and acts, which they have been accus- 
tomed to comply with. They will find 
that men, in political and religious mat- 
ters, when they think they are acting 
from the purest principles of patriot- 
ism, and from the most disinterested 
regard for truth, are sometimes partially 
or altogether influenced by' motives, 
which those who were acquainted with 
their former situation, and are acquainted 
with their present circumstances in life, 
may be able to . account for. As in an 
enquiry inta otir dwn character, we 
should preserve • bnrselves from every 
violent passion, so*, we sliould particularly 
guard against a love of power and ap^ 



plami. We should likewise be particu-^ 
larly observant of that part of our cha- 
I'acter which there is the greatest reason 
to suspect We should observe what it 
is which an enemy, if we have had such, 
has laid to our charge. ** Wh j/^ says 
Plutarch, ^^ should we not take an enemy 
for our tutor, who will instruct us gratis 
ill Oiose things which we knew not 
before?*' But if we are to make this 
use of what is designed as an, injury by 
those who wish us r//, much more are 
we to avail ourselves of the advice of 
Jriends, in the business of self-knoW- 
ledge. One of the greatest advantages 
of friendship is, that it afibrds a mirror 
to enable us to see the true features of 
our minds: and that man has not made 

U.e ^ use of ftiendd^ip who i^ „o» 
appUed it to this purpose. Self-^iami- 
nation should be our frequent employ- 
inent,' and make part of the business of 
every day. If we would make any pro- 
gress in flus difficult science, ive must 
■ppily to it witU unremitted diligence* 
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To lii« directions whidi have been 
glveii on this subject, I have only to add, 
that all our endeavours to know ourselves 
should be accompanied with prayer to* 
the Father of Lights to render these 
^deavours effectual. The most proper 
subjects of prayer are Wisdom and Virtue. 
Let it then be the constant subject of 
the prayer of each ©f us to our Heavenly 
Father^ *^ Who eaii understand his er- 
rors? cleanse thou me from secret faults ^ 
keep back thy servant also from pre- 
sumptuous sin, let them not have do- 
minion ov^r me : then shall I be upright.;. 
1 «hall be innocent from the great trans-^ 
^ression/* 

The following prayer from Thoms<» 
is proper to be used when^ we first opei^ 
our eyes in the morning ^ 



** Father of light and life ! thou Obod sopreme P 
O teaob me what is good I teach ine thyself : 
Smmm^ ftom foUy, Tatii^,. and vice. 
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From every Ig^w pursuit ! and feed ray soul 

With knowledge, conscious peac^ and virtue pure^ 

Sacred, substantial, ne^er-fading bliss."' 



I shall conclude witti recommending' 
a careful perusal of Mr. Mason's treatise 
on Self-knowledge, and some excellierit 
sermons of the late Mr. Holland's, of 
Bolton, from which two works some of 
the preceding observations have been 
extrg,cted: 
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LECTtJRE XIII. 



On Social Morality. 

From considering the Nature and Cir^ 
cumstances of Man^ and his various Conn 
necHons and Relaiions^ it is evident that 
there is on^ order or class of duties 
which he owes to Himself, another to 
Sodety^^ndi a third to God. 

The duties which he owes to Himself 
upon which we have particularly insistea, 
are founded, chiefly, on the defensive and 
private passions, which prompt him to 
pursue, whatever tends to private good 
or happiness, and to avoid or ward' off, 
whatever tends to private ill or misery. 
Among the various goods which allure 

VOL. I. N 
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and solicit him, and the various Uls 
which attack or threaten him, to be in- 
telligent and accurate in selecting the 
former, and rejectmg the latter, or in pre- 
ferring the most excellent goods, and 
avoiding the most terrible evils, when 
there is a competition among them, and 
to apply the best means to obtain the 
goods, and to s^pid the iUa,: is what we 
call Prudence. This, in our inward 
framey eorrei^nds to sag^ki^ixt fumk- 
nes^ of «eEwe in our ouitLwaid To pr»^ 
position car defeostvev jiMsiiom tar ow 
EkmgerSf and parfcicuibrlor so to regulate 
lAie passion oi Fem^ that it nwf menror 
prevent us froKH dioiag oar from au^teia^ 
what a regard to our highest happiness 
reqairea us to dei oar tk»' waSlst^ w Che 
vktufr of JRbarJiisdk And thia imrattM 
of mkid a«ffweri:'tai the muamba^ ato en^ 
o£ the bodyi Ami dulg^ ta^ M^Hfimi om 
fviir^te possJDws toi cnur imalis^ or to tb? 
Idpd mnA degriea o£ ^e gpod wo ptiiSiio> 
we <2ajl Tempemacci wkbh dMS thosofer^ 
dbwajs implj, i» diifthtfgo soibe of ^ 
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wordy a jttd bahkce or command of the 
passidDSj and aaswers to the general 
health J or sound state of the body. 

A second class of duties arises from 
the publio or metal affectionsy the just 
harmony or proportion of which to ,the 
dangers or wants of others, and to the 
several relations we bear^ commonly goes 
by the name of Justice. This indeed^ 
taken in its full extent^ includes the 
whole of our duty both to our fellow- 
fxreatures and to our common Parent. 
It particularly includes Gratitude, a dis- 
position to perform the offices of Frieikd^ 
ahip, Sineerfty^ Compassion, Gentleness,^ 
whaij iii often caUed Natural Afieetion,. 
Broth^ly Eiodnessy and UniTersal B&c 
nevolence. This being the noblest tem- 
per and fairest complexion of the soul^ 
corresponds to the general beauttf and 
^ne proportion of the person. 

The third class of duties respects the 
Deity, and afrses li*om the sevOsal grafcfous 

N 2 
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relations which he sustains to us, as our 
Creator, Benefactor, Lawgiver, Judge, 

&C. 

We choose to consider this set of 
duties, which some fashionable systems 
of morals as well as - of education have 
entirely omitted *, in the last place, be- 
cause, though prior hi dignity and excel- 
lence, they seem to be last in order of 
time. In adopting this n^ethod, we seem 
to follow the gradual progress of Nature, 
which takes its rise from individuals^ 2iXiA 
spreads through the social system, and 
still ascends higher and higher, till at 
length it reaches to its Almighty Parent 
and Head^ and thus terminates in those 
duties which are most sublime and ex- 
cellent, and which constitute the employ- 
ment and happiness of the highest orders 
of created intelligences. 



Godwin and Edgeworth. 
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The duties resulting from these rela^ 
lions are Reverence^ Gratitude^ Love, 
Resignation, Dependance, Obedience 
Praise, which, allowing for the weakness 
of'Our^ finite capacities, must maintain 
some sort of proportion to the grandeur 
and perfections of the Object whom we 
love^ and obey.-. This proportion or- har- 
mony is expressed by the general name 
of Piety or Devotion, which is always 
stronger or weaker, according to the 
greater or less degree of susceptibility 
of the mind, and the accuracy and ex- 
tent of its conceptions. This sublime 
principle of virtue, is the enlivening soul 
which animates the moral system, and 
the vUal spring which sustains the other 
duties which man owes to himself and to 
society. Fronx this principle, as will 
afterwards appear, they derive not only 
the firmest support, but their highest re- 
lief and lustre. 

As we have followed the order of 
Nature in tracing the history- of Man., 

n3 
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mid t^oBe dudes wluch he owea U> him^ 
self^ it seems reasonable to pursue the 
same mediod wkh those he ow^s U> 
fociety^ whi^ constitute the aecoi^d <d«9s 
of his obligations, and which bow demand 
our particular attention. 

f nstead, however, of entering into the 
consideration of any of ^e rehtim ^ 
8Q€ud duties, at this timie, I sh^U ccpL-- 
i^ude the present Lpcture, by a few ¥^|y 
general dl^servationa on the sof}ial n^oi^e 
and iMe of Man. 

Wh^i we consider the weakneff^ ei 
human nature, and the ra^y w^Vfyf tp 
which «?ery G<Midition of life is expos^, 
we cannot help admiring tho^t Wis4^](|fi» 
and adbring that Gao4ness)9 i^hich hv^e 
appointed such connept^ODs an4 i&h^^j^ 
to saibffli^t among manldnd^ ^s lay fir fojffir 
dationfor their mutual assist^c^i^^^cogi^ 
tribute to promote their mutual felicity. 
Human life, by writers in ^1 lan^ag^s, is 
frequently compared to 9^ jum^y* 4d4 ^ 
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little Consideration will convince us, that 
the comparison is peculiarly beautliul 
and itrikitig. llie condition c^ tra- 
▼ell^is is a mixed, unsettled, and de^ 
pendant erne. At every remove from 
place to place the scene varies. TTie 
events w^ich take place arotmd them 
will not alMrays suit their inclinations, 
but win be sometimes more, and some- 
times less agreeable. Such is the con- 
dition of human life. WhoevM takes 
a true estimate of it, wOl find, that it 
has both its cares and comfbrts^^ its 
fatigues and refreshments. As it was 
not intended by Providence to be our 
fined Htate, but only a scene of dkcipHne 
and irialf the enjoyment of complete hap- 
piness, of happiness umnixed with pain 
wouM have been unsuitable to its nature 
and intention. At the same time, some 
degree of positive eigoyment seems neces- 
sary to support us under the evils of life, 
and a balancie of happiness, on the whole, 
to establish our belief of the goodness o( 
the Supreme Governor, and to eftable 

N 4 
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us to ^^ vindicate the ways of God to 
man." Providence has therefore wisely 
allotted us a mixture of botii, attended 
with perpetual variety and vicissitude in. 
their kinds and degrees, attended how- 
ever with a preponderancy of enjoyment, 
if it be not our own fault, to prevent 
us from looking upon this world as 
our home, and at the same time^ to 
^^ make the destined road of life delight- 
ful to our feet." During our journey, 
we are sometimes favoured with an un* 
clouded sky and serene weather. Some- 
times our path is strewed with the roses 
of delight ; the gales of affection refresh 
our spirits, the air of peace inspires us 
with tranquillity, and the prospects 
around us are ease and affluence, pros- 
perity and honour. At other times the 
scene is changed; the storms of affliction 
assail us ; the clouds of adversity break 
upon us ; the air. of sorrow depresses our 
spirits, and the prospects around us are 
care and poverty, anxiety and distress 
Like travellers on a journey, we meet 
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with companiom of different tempers and 
diaracters. It has pleased the Divine 
Being, who has formed our nature with 
social affections, to place us in such cir- 
cumstances as necessarily call forth into 
exercise these . amiable dispositions. 
When we enter upon the journey of 
life,, we have neither knowledge tb 
direct us in the best and safest path, 
nor ability to defend ourselves from the 
many dangers to which we are exposed. 
During this stage, therefore, we are 
committed to the care of Parents^ whose 
wisdom. and experience conapensate for 
our weakness, and whose attention to us, 
and anxiety for our welfare, are abuur 
dantly secured by the powerful principle 
of parental , affection. As w6 advance 
on our journey, we drop one companion 
sHod take up another. Those surest, and 
most disinterested guides our parent*, 
generally take their leave of us, as soon 
as we have advanced so far as to stand 
no longer in need of their iidvice and 
assistance. Nature, for the most part, 
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furnifilies us widi otiier companioiiB, who 
proceed with as a little farther^ aiild our 
owo tastes md inclinations will com- 
laonlj posicit out odiera, who appear cMi* 
c^ted to render the remainder of the 
jonroey agreeable. In this manner do 
we pam thnaoigh life, as travellers pass 
^roiigh the various stages of a journey. 
And thiA is the most pleasing cireum^ 
§twiee uttendixig oar present condition. 
JLijfe lis a joitrnagr ; but it is not a joQmey 
which we aire qbliged to take alone* To 
h^^e the tedieusness of the way, Na^ 
<we hmj «t tbfi same time, furnished us 
with eompanions, and givean them mi 
4mi«ble partiality in our fiivour, and we 
are at liberty to form what voluntary con^ 
nootioup we please. So Car^ all is welL 
But it ou^tnot to be concealed, — it is a 
GiTipUiattAnce which we murt aU, at some 
tim^i feal,i-^that the resemblance of 
hiiflAao li& to Bjamm^j holds in another 
pfirUcular, which it is impossible to dweU 
upon without painful emotions. Our 
eompanions mad friends -^^ even those 
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whose company and coBversation seem 
necesaaiy, not only to our happiness, but 
ahnost to our existence, are likewise 
tiN9vdlers thfsmgh Ufcy and as traveliers^ 
v€ry uiieertain blessings. The closest, 
tke most ^nde^red connections, founded 
upon virtue, strengthened by habit, and 
preserved by unceasing reciprocal acts 
of kindness, are ever in danger of being 
dissolved. Those whom none of the 
accidents of time could ever separate, 
must soon be separated by death. This, 
in itself considered, is the most unhappy 
circumstance of our present condition. 
It ought, however, to be known and 
attended to, in order to give us right 
views of our present state, and of the duties 
incumbent upon us as probationers for a 
better. The discoveries of the Christian 
Religion, alone, can reconcile our minds 
to the habitual consideration of this cir-i 
cumstance. And they are fully competent 
to it. The practical lesson, tha*efore, 
which the man, who properly attends to 
them, will learn from this view of human 
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life, will be, at the same time that he 
prepwes for hi, own departare irom the 
world, to endeavour likewise to be pre- 
pared for the more distressing event, the 
loss (which however , he is fully con- 
vinced is only the temporary loss) of 
those, who contributed to his highest 
enjoyment, during the whole of his pas- 
sage through the present state of proba?- 
tiqn and discipUne. 
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LECTURE XIV. 



IN treating on Social Morality^ it will be 
proper to take a view of some of the 
most important Relations of human life, 
and the Duties thence arising ; as every 
Relation brings with it its peculiar duties 
and obligations* And we shall begin by 
considering the Relation, and with it the 
Duties, of Children to their Parents. 

The first duties which a human being 
is capable of practising, are certainly those 
which he owes to his Parents. His pa- 
rents are among the earliest objects of 
his attention ; he becomes soonest ac- 
quainted with them, feels the effects' of 
their kindness, reposes a peculiar confi- 
dence in them, and hence is led by the 
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principles of his nature, to regard them 
with a fond affection ; the early prognos- 
tics of his future piety and gratitude. 
Hius does ]^ature dictate the fitst lines of 
filial duty, even before a just sense of the 
connection is fonned. During th^s pe- 
riod, therefore, implicU obedience and ah- 
solute mbmisdon^ on the part of the child, 

, are incumbent dfttids ; and for thb oi^^ 
vi^ua reason^, because he is dot capable of 
adiag from any \ak^et principle.' As 
his powers expand, his dpbe)*e of obli|^ 
turn enlatges«> And when he has atfiaiiled 
to such a de^ea* o€ uhideistedidkigy a^ to 
comprehends the mc&»t ti^,^ and to be sen* 
sible of the favrour4»^ wfaieh he'had reeeiv«tf 
from his Parents, he must be conscious 
that h& owes theif^ ffae rfetwna ef gftiH- 
tude^. Ume^ reoereneef thei most pefifeieft tan^ 

fdenmir ftnd the mKfst ufivernkted mttetMoHf^ 

No ohli^tioa^ is mtove saened* tlnkit that^ 
of OratHude* It is' thi»whiclir binds num<^ 
kiiid to God. It is tbis whicb is ih» 
fowidatiDa of all wcM virtoes; Ingrad*- 
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tude ill one cf the vra/nt 4xf vloes^ hftatBsy^ 

ingf wb^tever it appeacsy a mean and 

wcnihkBar imoipei ; and the guilt of it 

fiscB ID propoiiion. to die gteitaess of 

the beilefita we ha^re receired, and the 

degite of thsmr benevofamce who hove 

bcBtowed theiHL upon us^ Now, of all 

nutttkind, wfb aire oiu: fisst^. and grdatert 

benefactors? Whose anxiety £at vai eDm*^ 

menGsd with our exiatenoov and haa eatA- 

tinuedy without interrc^tion^ to the pare<» 

sent moment ? The GSod of 19^ture de^ 

Ikesed ns naked, and defenaeleas into tke 

liands of our £arent% whay volaBtaril)! 

toA upon themselnrei^ the burden of ckcM 

riahiii^ and defen^iig us, wken we. v«m 

iHtaUe to tadsecere €£, or pfOfnda for omw 

aelvert ^ a hmdBn wlucknothii^ but tbeiv 

« 

vehement kx^ne; and affectixM for us cMdd 
bave reinfeiied tolerable^ U^poa cu9 ae* 
coimtV they abrid^ged tiveniiisrd'v^s of uai^ 
ciiijoynienta;. im m they sacnrifioedi^ in 
many instancasiy theb own ease and plea«* 
sure ; for us they have endured ma^h 
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labour, and. felt many an anxious fear ; 
for us they have undergone endtt^s hard-* 
ships by day and by night, with no little 
hazard of their health, and even of their 
lives; in sickness they attended us, in 
sorrow they comforted us, and, at all 
times, furnished us with food and raiment 
suitable to our condition. Nor did their 
trouble and anxiety end with our infancy* 
The cares of our Parents were rather in- 
creased than lessened, as we grew in 
y^ors. Before^ they supported us with 
their hands, naw^ they were to guide u& 
by their counsel and discipline. It did 
not content them to promote the growth 
and vigour of our bodies only ; they also 
applied thieinselves to improve our minds^ 
to enlarge our understandings, and to re- 
gulate our affections. Whatever know- 
ledge or endowments of any kind we ase 
foS^ed with, we i^J^ ohieay 
from education ; and for our education we 
are indebted, in a great measure, to Qur 
Parents. 
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In a word, they coitimunicated to us, 
of all they possessed, which would be for 
our advantage. Of outward things, they 
enjoyed the less themselves, that they 
might have more to bestow upon us. 
They endeavoured to procure for us 
friends or fortune, or put us in the way of 
gaining them ourselves,, that we might 
continue to live in a secure and comfort- 
able manner, should Heaven deprive us 
of their assistance. ' After all, their wishes 
and prayers went far beyond their power, 
and rested nothing short of our highest 
welfare in • this world, and our happiness 
forever. 

For favours so various and so import- 
ant, what returns can be too great ? The 
first spring of action in the human breast 
ought to be Gratitude to such benefactors 
and friends. Obdurate indeed must be 

m 

that heart, which -can, knowingly, give 
one pang to the breast of a Parent. And 
yet, among the circumstances which con- 
rtribute to sl^orten the period of human 
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existence, one of the least thought of, 
though perhaps not the least common^ 
is the ingratitude of children. How many 
has this brought, with the keenest sor- 
row, to the grave? To be ab|0|M;o aay, 
when our Parents are going to Be taken 
from us, or upon our own death-^bed, that 
we have never been the cause of a mo- 
ment's uneasiness to them, by our foolish 
or wicked conduct, is a circumstance 
which, at those seasons, will afford us the 
highest consolation. The first duty to 
Parents is to be solicitous about ourselves; 
to take care that we are wise and good, 
and, .by deserving the honour and respect 
of mankind, to reflect honour and respect 
upon them. The most amiable miiids 
have ever been those who have adied up- 
on this principle. It is reported of Epa- 
minondas, thatt he esteemed it the greatest 
.felicity of his fife, that his father and ma- 
dier both survived to behold his conduct 
and victory in the plains trf Leuctnu In 
imitaticm bf arudi an examj^e, tlet di who 
are favour^ with goo^dPsreats mAke a 
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regard to their liappiness, ^ powerful ich 
centive to virtue, and let this animate 
them to excel in every laudable^ and use«- 
ful accomplishment. But, besides the 
general duty of Gratitude, leading to self* 
excellence, every child, whose understand* 
inqg is properly informed, may be sensibLe 
that he. owes to his Parents the following 
Duties. 

To love, reverence, and hononr them^ 
as the instruments of Providence in in* 
troducing him into life, and to that state 
of comfort and happiness which he en» 
joys, and, therefore, to consider them ad 
his best and most faithful friends, to 
^teem and to imitate their good qualities 
to alleviate and bear with, and ^spread aa 
much as possible, a decent veil over theii^ 
faults ^d imperfections. To have a deep 
and thanklul sense on his mind of tliosd 
fovours^ whidh it can never be in hi« 
powei* to repay ; to express this by a 
strict attention to tlie wants of his TateHtSj 

o 2 
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and a solicitous care to supply them ; by 
a submissive deference to their authority 
and advice, especially by paying great 
regard to it in the choice of a wife, and 
of an occupation ; by yielding to, rather 
than peevishly contending with their 
humours, as remembering how often 
they have been vexed by his; and, in 
fine, by soothing their cares, listening 
(heir sorrows, supporting the infirmities 
of age, and making the evening of their 
life, as they made the morning of his, as 
easy and comfortable as possible. To pay 
«fai.h<»<»r. «>d m.ke ih»e return^ L 
to pay the oldest and greatest of debts, 
next to those we owe to our Supreme 
and oonmion Parent. These duties are 
founded in our nature, and agreeable to 
the fimdamental laws of Gratitude, Ho- 
nour, Justice, Natural Affection, and 
Piety, which are interwoven, as it were, 
with our voy constitution ; nw can w^e 
.» deficient in *«» wMkh* «dog off 
-that nature and gmtradictiag those kws. 
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It is evident, that the Duties which 
have now been insisted upon, proceed 
upon the supposition that Parents have^ 
in a considerable degree, discharged thevt 
duties. Gratitude, Esteem, Affection, 
and Respect, necessarily follow certain 
qualities, aiid a conduct resulting from 
them. Where no favours have been con- 
ferred, there is no demand upon grath- 
tude ; where no amiable qualities appear, 
there is no cause for esteem ; where no 
love has been manifested, there can be 
no return of affection ; and where there 
is no dignity, or even propriety in thfe 
character or conduct, there can be no 
foundation for respect In these melan- • 
choly cases, a child seems absolved from 
the^e duties, though not from the common 
offices of hurmnity^ the feelings oibenevo- 
lence^ the attentions oi gentleness^ or from 
the laws of decorum^ propriety^ and good 
mimners. 
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LECTURE XV. 



r 

As his Brothers and Sisters are the persons^ 
with whom^ next to his Parents^ a human 
beins forms a social and moral conneo 
tion ; so the duties of the frcaemal Rek^ 
Hotly may, with propriety, hp considered 
immediately afler those of Children to 
their Parents. 

,« 

Mauj being intended by his Maker^ to 
be a sdciai being, is, on his entrance into 
life, wisely placed in those circumstances^ 
in which social affections are formed in, 
his mind, and social habits raised to ma^ 
turity. A Family is an admirable Nur^ 
sery for the World. Within this little 
dircle, there is sufficient room for the 
exercise of all those virtues which consti- 
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tttte the happiness of future life; and 
within this circle the direction is gene- 
rally given to the character, froip which 
it never deviates. 



The duties of Brothen and Sisters differ 
very little from those of common Friends. 
And happy is it, when,, by the prudent 
regulation of a family, that sympathy of 
inclination and affection prevails among 
the younger branches of it, which is the 
foundation of true ]f riendship. A Friend** 
ship thus formed is of the most refined, 
exalted, and durable nature. - It is the 
intention of Divine Providence, and the 
laws and customs of society proceed upon 
^ presumption, that the first objects of 
our benevolent attention, should be those . 
with whom we are most intimately con-- 
nected by the ties of nature. These per- 
sons Bi^e our Neighbours; that is, those 
who are nearest to us ; and if &ey do not 
first meet with our kindness, and particu« 
larly our assistance in pecuniart/ matters5 
they are in a worse situation dian the 

o 4 
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rest of mankind. For as others will con- 
sider their own Brothers and Sisters as 
the first objects of their regard, before 
they have nearer relations, if we act on a 
different principle, we shall render the 
situation of our Brothers and Sisters pe- 
culiarly unfortunate. Nothing can ap- 
proach nearer to selfdove than fraternal 
affection ; and there is but one short re- 
move from our own concerns and happi-' 
ness, to theirs, who come from the same 
stock, are partakers of the same blood, 
and sustain the same relations in life. 
Nothing, therefore^ can be more horrible 
than discord and animosity among per- 
sons so nearly allied, »and nothing so 
beautiful as harmony and love. To his 
Brothers and Sisters, a person owes a 
tender and disinterested regard. With 
these, his first and most intimate compa- 
nions on the journey of life, he ought to 
enter into* a strict league of firiendship, 
mutual confidence, sympathy, advice, as- 
sistance, arid a generous intercourse of 
kmd offices j remembermg then: relation 



to their common Parei^ts, the many in- 
teresting scenes through whi<?h they have 
passed together, ' and the pleasures and 
advantages of their mutual harmony and 
affection. Human life is little better 
than a tedious warfare, in whidi we are 
exposed to the sudden insults of fortune, 
and liable to be abused by the malice of 
men, working, sometimes by open vio- 
lence, sometimes by a thousand evil arts 
of treachery and fraud. The Author of 
our existence,^ knowing our weakness, 
and the dangers • of the state into which 
he was ^sending' us, kindly provided a 
guard for us. We. are not left cUone and 
destitute. We did not drop from the 
/douds, pr spring out of the earth ; but 
are descended from Parents, and accom- 
panied by Brethren, and' other Relations, 
who are cohnectcKl with us by the ties o£ 
blood. Reason also contributes to our 
defence, enabling us to associate with 
others, and strengthen ourselves with 
alliances and friendships. But certainly 
they are chargeable with* great folly, who 
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vTBXiAer abroad^ . industriously courting 
their friendship with whom, originally^ 
they ' have no connection, and at the 
same time -neglecting their Brothers and 
near Relations, if they possess qualiti^ 
worthy of their regard, and thus scorning 
As it were the recommendations of Na- 
ture, and rejecting the assistance which 
God has offered them. 

Let tfaos6 who are sprung from com- 
mon parents rather yield to the voice of 
Nature, and listen to her dictates, for her 
Toice is the voice of Wisdom and of God. 
Let them regard each other as formed 
for mutual aid and friendship, and endea- 
vour to preserve and strengthen tbei% 
affbction by all manner of good offices, 
ftnd by the greatest attention to the mo- 
desty, deceney, propriety, and delicacy of 
their whole conduct. Let these^ with 
ilie desire of acquiring every intellectual 
and moral excellence, be the foundation 
of that sympathy^ which i» the spring of all 
the hi^piness <^ social and relative con«- 
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liectiens, and ike want of which U :the 
cause of the most unpleasant sensations 
which persons experi^Qce in society* It 
is an excellent rule^ useful in all' caae«^ 
that in our treatment of others^ we shoidd, 
imagine ourselves in their situation^ and 
them in ours. Thus, a Master may 
easily disooyer what is a proper behaviour 
to his Servant^ by considering with hiiQr 
self, what he might rqasomibly expect 
from his Master, if he sustained the cha? 
racter of a Servant : the same is the 6ase 
with Parents and Children, arui, in shovt^ 
inth all relatioQS whatever. But this ride 
has a peculiar propriety in the cai^ of 
Brothers and Sisters ; for hete there is.no 
need of imagming a change of character 
or sittkation at &11, since both the persons 
are naturally alike and equal. Wfaete*- 
fore a man should belwve towards his 
Brother, as he thinks k reasonable his 
Brother should behave towards him. 

' Tq bwA ^p the wb6te in fei*^ wQtds, 
1^ CMIdhen af the siiilie Fi»M]y aydtivate 
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a truly affectionate disposition towards 
one another; be willing to contribute^ 
every one his proportion; to the common 
advantage, and content to enjoy an equi- 
table shareof what belongs to the family ; 
let them prize the affection of one another 
at a higher rate than any of those little 
advantages about which men 'coi;nmonly 
differ; Wise Parents will, as much as 
possible, abolish the right of primogeni- 
ture, and take cafe that there be as little 
difference in the external circumstances 
of their children as possible. Let, then. 
Brothers and Sisters promote each other's 
credit and success to the utmost of their 
power, and look upon themselves as 
bound to assist one another against all 
the evils and calamities of life ; let them 
place their interest and security in their 
union, and treat one another, upon all 
occasions, in a manner becoming friends 
and equals. 

The habits which will thus be formed, 
in a Well regulated family, will admirably 
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qualify a young person for a proper dis* 
charge of those duties which he owes to 
his Teachets and Companions at School. 
The affection and respect before paid to 
the Parent, without much diminution of 
either, (for afiection, like flame, increases 
by participation,) will be communicated to 
the Tutor ; and the friendship with which 
he regarded his Brothers and Sisters, be 
communicated to those who deserve.it, 
among the companions of his studies. 
And these habits will further prepare 
him for the general society of mankind,— 
for conceiving ail as one great FamHy^ of 
which God is the common Parent, and 
all the human race as Brethren. 

As example is more prevalent than 
precept, I shall conclude this Lecture with 
a poetical epistle, written by Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, to her brother Dr. Aikin, when 
bothjwere young. 

^ • 

Will my dear brother, and indulgent friend^ 
. Forj^ye a fault I strive not to defend ? 
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For cAMntOTse has pierc'd my conscious, breafit, 
My cai.'eless hand so ill my heart exprest ; 
While idly busy, as the rnoments flew, 
I thought — but only thought, alas I of you. - 
But what if now your penitent confess, 
Your kind reproaches made her sorrow less; 
And owns, that when she dropt the tender tear, 
The grief which caus'd it was but half sincere? 
What if she half enjoyed tiie afixioiis c^re. 
And aln^ost triuinph'jd in the je^lpus fear ? 
Those fond n^isgivings all thy bosQn^ prove 
As much alive to friendship, as to love. 

Not that our fijendshjp needs such feeble aid, 
Or gains new lustre from a transient shade; 
In life's youn^ dawn, the bias first begun, 
And gathei^d Btrengtb with «v'ry circling sun. 
The fi|;stwaiyn ij^pu]^ yrhich pur breast? did move 
Was sympathy, before we knew to Ipve. 

When hand in liand in innoceoce we etray^d^ . 
Embosomed deep in Kibworth's tufted shade; 
When, both encircled in one household band^ 
And both obedient to one mild command, 
life's Arst &ir scenes with ^transpoit we beheU^ 
A^d jti)aM»d pl^we^ Iw^ly #W5|B e?:c^'d. 
Blest be that blamc;^ess rqpf^ tl^at spotless he^tfa. 
Where dwelt soft peace^ and kind domestic worth ; 
Friends, parents, kindred, evegpj housdudd mim 
Which fond regard and sacred rev'renoe 
A dearer name than these there cannot bf^ 
Or^ if a d^arer^-r'fis jgiot known to met 
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How like two sdons from cme stem we grew» 
And how from the same lips one lesson drew { 
*^ "Let kindness still unite your hearts^" they said. 
And well our hearts the gentle law obey'd. 
Beyond the law^ the faij: example mov'd, 
What had we been, if then we had pot lov'd ? 
By stronger ties endear'd, what were we now. 
Could dark distrust sit lowering on our brow ; 
Could envy wouad, or groveliiig passions Mafot 
Or selfish wishes in our bosoms reig^? 
It never was— -Oh ! trust the Muse^ whose eye ' 
Sees all past scenes, and fatm^ can deseiy ; 
Oh I trust her, when she vows by ey'ry i^d^m 
Which kindred souls with kindred fire can wami; 
By all .the holy bands of brotherhood ; 
By iall the sacred ties that knit ^e good; 
By. the long train pf mutuaJ, geotle dee4(B, 
Whence .trust, aad kind undoubti^g futh proceeds ; 
By every finer feeling known to thee^ 
And caily feintly shadow'd out by nie^ 
It never was-^not^ evWi/BhaUit be* 



Those hours are now no more whidi Mniling^w, 
And the same studies jaa^ ua both puraue : 
Our pttdi dKrides-^to thee^ fair fate assjign'd 
The nobler labonrs of a maoly mind; 
While mxne^ more humble works and jawer M9^» 
L^ss shining toils and meaner praises shares. 
Y49C sure, in^Mfeoreht moulds Aej were Bot cast, 
Nor stamped with different aenthuents and taste. 
But, buah ! tny soul, so hi^ thou must not 4dioo^ 
Nor vainly* veii^ at die forbidden finiit. ^ 
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Check the fmid love of science and of feme, 

^ A bright — but, Oh ! a too devouring flame ; 

Remain cbntent within thy bounded sphere. 

For fiincy blooms — ^the virtties flourish here. 

Six years have roIPd since thy devoted hours^ 
My friend, wiere sacred to the healing powers : 
To thee the lenient task the power decrees, 
To bring the sick man health, the tortur'd ease; 
,To give his pallid cheek to glow again, 
And raise him from his thorny bed of pain. 
The hardy soldier, who, from conquest crown'd, 
Pours his warm* blood thro' many an honest wounds 
His wound all clos'd shall only show the scar, 
The seal of glory which he boasts to wear. 
Nor to these arts, be all thy skill -confin'dy 
But soothe the fears and anguish of the mind ; ^ 
Join to the sage advice, the tender sigh, 
^ And to the healing hand, the pitying eye. 
Beyond thy ar/, Xhj Jriendship shall {Prevail,- 
And cordial looks shall cur^ when drugs shall fiul ; 
Thy healing words'allay corroding strife^ 
And medicine all the sharper ills of life. 
So may thy cheek with health unbroken glow, 
Ma/st thou ne'er want relief, but still bestow ! 
So shall thy name be grac'd with fairer praise, 
Than waits the greenest laurel, or the bays. 

Yet shall the bays around thy temples twine> 
And make thy own Apollo doubly thine. 
Yea, both our breasts alike the Muses fir'^ 
Alike we lov'd, but not alike iwpir'd; 
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Hiine the «weet flate^ or sounding Ijnre decreed ; 
Mine tbe low marmurs of the simple reed. 
Yet, when fair friendship shall unloose my tongue^ 
My trembling yoice shall ne'er refuse the song; 
Still will I smile to see thy partial praise^ 
Widi lovely error crown my worthless lays." 
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LECTURE XVI. 



Having considered the duties of Chil- 
dren to Parents, and of Brothers and 
Sisters towards one another, we are na- 
turally led, in tracing the progress of a 
human being through life, to make a few 
observations on subjects, with which his 
virtue^ his usefubiess, and his happiness, 
are very closely connected, — namely, 
Courtship and Marriage. 

A fondness for the company of persons 
of the other sex, of amiable tempers, 
well cultivated minds, and virtuous prin- 
ciples, is not only a proof of good taste 
in a young man, but when directed by 
prudence, decorum, and respect, a pow- 
erful motive^ to aspire after intellectual 
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and moral excellence. After this ge- 
neral regard has subsisted for a time, 
the many amiable qualities exhiblt<ed by 
an agreeable person^ or by the mild 
aHureraent of female manners, witih 
many circumstances both natural and 
ijcddental, point his views and affections 
by degrees to a parHcular object, and of 
4X)urse contract that general rambling 
fft^atd which was lost among the un- 
distinguished crowd, into a peculiar and 
permanent attachment to one Woman^ 
rirtiich ordinarily terminates in the most 
important, venerable, and delightful con- 
nection in Ufe. ' 



The atate of the brute creation is very 
diffa'ent from that of human beings. The 
fimner are clolh^ and generally armed by 
their isttttcfeure, «aisily find what isneces- 
i^mtyto their existi^c^, and soon attain 
tfafeir irigoAr and^maturity, so that the per- 
^manent attention^fitheir parents, is by no 
-means neofsMry to &eir support and obin-^ 
'■foM. Bttt-dtfe hmmn raoeiae x)f a more 
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tendertaod defenceless constttuliojii; their 
infiiDcy and tion-age oontinne longer.; 
t\fej advance slowly to straigth.of body 
and maturity of reason ; they need con-* 
stent attention, and a long series of cares 
and labours, to train them up i to Pru- 
dence, Virtue, Decorum, and tibe v^»«us 
arts of life. The benefieent Author of 
Nature has therefore provided them wi^ 
the most afiectionate and anxidus tutors, 
to -aid' their weakness, to supply their 
wants, and to accomplish them in those 
necessary arts, eoen their orm pmterii^ 
to whom he has committed this impert- 
tant charge, rendered agreeable by the 
most alluring and powerful of all ties, 
that of parental afiection. But ^ unless 
both parents concur in this important and 
pleasing task, and continue their joiitt 
labours,; until' they havc^ reared and 
planted out their young colony, it must 
become a. prey to every rude invader, 
and the purpose of Frovid^iee in the 
original union of the human pair, be de- 
feated Th^refose our structure, as .well 
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ab our condition^ is an evident indication 
that the human sexes are destined for a 
rnore intimate, for a mor$d and lasting 
union. It appears, likewise, that the 
princfpal end of marriage is not to pro- 
pagate and nurse up an offspring, but 
to educate and form mnds for the great 
duties and extensive destinations of life;, 
to educate and form minds for Wisdom^ 
for Virtue, for Usefulness, and for Im- 
mortality. Society must be supplied 
from this original nursery with useful 
member,, «.d iu f!.ire,t oLmenU «>d 

'supports* But how shall the young 

« 

plants be guarded against the indemrni- 
cies of the air and seasons, cultivated 
«id raised to maturity, if men,, like 
brutes, indulge in vagrant and promis- 
cuous amours ? 

The mind is apt to be dissipated in its 
views, and to lose all its^ finer feelings,^ 
uxdess the former he directed to a. par- 
ticular object, and the latter ^nployed 
in A particular province. Wh^i once 
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men mdulge in this dissipaiibii^ there is 
no stopping their career, they grow in^ 
sen^ble to moral attractions, atitd^by 
obstructing or impairing the esLercifKe: of 
all the tender feelings of the; htimsQi 
hcMurt, they, in time, become unqualified 
or indisposed for forming that moral 
union of souls, which is the cement of 
society, and the source of the purest 
domestic joys. Whereas a rational un- 
deprived Love, and its &ir companion 
Marriage^ collect a man's views, guide 
his heart to its proper object, and, by 
fixing it to that object, confirm its vir^ 
tuous dispositions, and favour its expan- 
sion- The Author of Nature, ever wise 
and benevolent, by implanting in the 
human breast that strong sympathy 
which reign, between peJn/ofU 
KX, and by urging them to fo«n a p«- 
ticular and moral connection, the spring 
of many domestic endearmatits, has mea- 
sured out to each pair a particular sphere 
of action, proportioned to tbeir views, 
and adapted to their respective capaci* 
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lies. Besides, by intesMting them deeply 
iii:tbe concerns of their owni little ckd% 
he has connected thetm more ddsely 
with/ society \^hich i» composed of par** 
tieular families, and bowid t|iem down 
to their good behaviour* in that pjurticular 
community to which they belong* This 
moral connection is Marriage, and this 
sphere of action is a FamUy. It appears 
then, from what has been said, that to 
adult persons who are in circumstances 
to enable them to provide for a family^ 
and who mre endued with the ordinary 
degrees of prudence necessary to manage 
a &mily and to educate children, it i& a 
4iity which they owe to society and its 
gireat Author, as well as to their Own 
happiness, to marry. 

It may be proper particularly to add^ 
although it has just been hinted, that, 
upon all the known principles of human 
nature,, when once a man's aflfections 
have been transferred from himself to 
Others,, even to his wife and children, 
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they are more easily extended to other 
persons' still more remote from him; a|id 
that by -this means he is in the wayof 
acquiring a principle of disinterested 
affection, patriotism, and general bene- 
volence, which persons who live to be 
old without marrying are not in general 
remarkable for possessing. 

A series of family cares, (in which a 
considerable degree of anxiety and pain- 
fill sympathy have a good effect,) greatly 
improves, and as it were mellows, the 
miind of man. It furnishes a kind of 
exercise and of discipline which eminently 
fits him for great and generous conduct; 
and in fact makes him a superior kind 
of being, ito those whose hearts have 
never been ^soflened and expanded by 
family connections. 

These advantages, then, and many 
more which might be mentioned, being 
attendant on the marriage union, how 
great must be the evil, both natural and 
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moral, of unlawful connections and liceti^ 
tious amours ? It should always be 
remembered, that the malignity of any 
crime is not to be estimated by the par- 
ticular ' effect of one offence, but by the 
general tendency of crimes of the same 
nature. Fornication supposes Prostitu- 
tion, and Prostitution brings the victims 
of it/ and in that state leaves them, to 
the greatest misery conceivable with 
respect to body, mind, fortune, character, 
reputation, and virtue. This crime pro- 
duces habits of ungovernable lewdness, 
which introduce the more aggravated 
crimes of seduction, adultery, Eolation, 
and often murder. The criminal com- 
merce of the sexes corrupts arid depravw 
the mind more than any single species 
of vice whatever. These indulgences 
perpetuate a disease which may be ac- 
counted one of the sorest maladies of 
human ■' nature, "■ and the effects of which" 
are said to visit the constitutions of many 
distant generations. They prepare an 
easy admission into the heart .for evefy 
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SMI thai soeks it; ai:%m low ^fej mDally 
tli0 first stage in men's progresa tQ.,|;i]|9 
mast desperate villaoies y and in ; hj^ 
life^ to that lamentably <Uss$ili|te}iesflit,Qf 
piinciple whiqh manifests itself in 9;{kpt 
S&gmy of publiQ conduct, and a to^ 
oontainpt of the obligation^ of religion 
and nw>ral probii;y. .Addjl U> i)m9 thfl^ 
habits, of libertinism in^pfuatate and 
indispose the mind for all intellectual^ 
morale afid religious pictures. 

If !E^Qmic«t)Q];i be a crime of ,siic^ 
dreadful consequences, ^ those inceiv? 
tiyes which 1^ to it are accessaries, ta 
the crime i as lascivioiis conversation 
wd tpastsj whether e:y:pressed i|i Qbsceoc^ 
Qi^idi/^ised Hfid&r mqdest phrqis^^i^alscn 
irantpn «WgSi pi^ures^ fuad booksj th?t, 
^itiog, pwbjishing, ^d circplating qf 
which, wh¥th€fr put of frolic, of for sonje^ 
pitifUl pecimiaxy advantage, is productiif^ 
of. 30 extensive a mischief from so metun^ ' 
a temptation, that few crim^^ withm tl^f. 

reach of private wickedness, have mov^ 

.10 
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less to' plead 



I ♦ 



excuse. 



It is necessary to tibserve» thai Pifo§^ 
tulum is supplied by Seduetum ; and if 
we consider the CA'meg which SedueHon 
implies in it^ (among which are Falser 
hood^ Fraudj Crudttfy and the blache$it 
IngratUude r) if we pursue its effects 
tibrough the complicated misery which it 
occasions,— *4)lasting the fairest works dT 
God, — it will appear, that few of the 
mines for which men suffer Death by 
the laws of £ngland, can be compared tx> 
this in malignity. ' • 

In £>rming a comiection whidi is to 
continue through life^ and be the source^ 
of the hi^iieist happiness or most p0%- 
nant misery ; which will open a field for 
new duties of great importance, and be*^ 
1^ foundation of new relations and oi^ 
dhities thence resulting of ever itocretting 
magnitude, it is impossible that a young 
person caii be too much on his guard. 
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Every one oughts not only .to nisrry the 
person whom he loves most in the .world, 
but he ought to know why he loves her, 
and to-be convinced that it is on account 
of the excellencies of her understanding 
and of her heart, as well as from that sym- 
pathy of minds, which is the foundation, 
of affection, and without which there can 
be no true haprv4iess. 'A similarity of 
opinion on rdi^wus subjects should al- 
ways be a . sif%e qtUt noriy in ibrming this 
most intimate of all connections. Innu- 
merable, are the evils, both to the parties 
themselves, and to their children, of a 
dissonance of opinion respecting reli- 
gious matters. Bigotry, or religious 
indifierence, the interruption of domes- 
tic peace and haimony, the want of that 
sym{mthy which alone can cement the: 
purest and sublimest affection, and the 
n^ectrfihem«,timport«.tp.rt<.fthe: 
education of children, are among the; 
certain consequences of a marriajge: 
where this prevails. And to conduderi 
the subject, let every young person Ijiy^ 



it down as an incontrovertible truth, 
tlutt a marriage for money^ or for any 
other purpose J than the advantages arising 
from an. union ofmindi^ is no other than 
a legal ProftiiuUon. 

The duties of Heads of Families will 
hereafter be particularly considered* 
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LECTURE XVIL 



Ok entering up<m the oongideration of 
the duties of married pinanSf we are na- 
turallj.reminded of that beautiful address 
to conjugal affection^ of our poet, Miltoa : 

Hailt wedded Love ! mjsteripufl lair; trae source 

Of human offipriDf^ sole proprie^ 

In Paradise, of all things opmmon else. 

By thee adulterous lust was driv'n from heavei^ 

Among the bestial hards to range ; by the^ 

Founded in reason, loyal, just^ and pure^ 

Bdations dear, and all the charities 

Of Father^ Scm, and Brother, first were known. 

TV duties owixg fiom named ;««>« 
to each other^ may be learned fix>m £he 
noAire and daign of this closest^ and 
most endearing relation in human ljfe» 
and from what persons mutually promise 
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Irhen f^er|r enteir in^ it ; namely, an m^ 
vMable ^fideUiy^ demoting their affectiom 
nid ^ctrstons to eadi other for life, and 
preserving them pure, and^ wialiemitedi ^ 
archeerfid and hearty concurrence ib 
what^er may promote their miitaal hafK^ 
piness, and the good of their dbildren % 
andi in order to this, a constant deshfe 
and endeavour to please ;^ a compassionate 
allowance foir infirmities and imperfec*^ 
tibiis!; *a readiness to do justice to each 
e^Knr^s good qualities^ a tender sympathy 
and forward assistance in sickness and 
affiiotioB, and as sensible a joy^ in the 
happiness of tibe partner of ^thm We, 
wdlberery possible exertion to preserve it; 
•Add to this a def^ence and submission 
4m (the wife's part to her husband^ as far 
asiis i^cekary td i»Mw%or the puirpicKsteB ^rf" 
ite^conjQgal relation. To prevent endi- 
lesB'diii^pi;rt6s^ and pfei^rve the p^euse of 
HSMf^iety, it is 'necessary, in every iniftantic^ 
^hesreo^ioiii^ differ^ add some course (df 
induct must be ttdopte^, ^that smne^^on^ 
'hjivk a; rigfU mdetennme^ mA that €tki0t% 
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be bound — not to approve^ for that is not 
within the power of the will— not to ex- 
press approbation where it is not fdlt, for 
that would be insincerity — but to acquiesce. 
And this seems to be the foundation, and 
to explain the nature, of that * obedience, 
which, in the conjugal relation, is due 
from the woman to the man. The man 
being naturally, and generally possessed 
of superior degrees of bodily strength, 
and being more conversant . with the 
world, and more accustomed to active 
exertions ; being, moreover, charged with 
the principal care, labour, and hazard at* 
tending the supporting and providing for 
a&mily; andheing, personally, respon* 
sible for all the expences and. debts coili* 
tracted for this purpose : these circum- 
stances justify the law of God^ and the 
laws of all countries, in giving Superior 
authority to the man, and consequently 
oblige the wife to submission/ This au* 
thority, however, 9>nd this submission^ 
ought not to be misunderstood. It is 
not the authcmty of a tyrant, it is not the 
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submission of a slavel It is more prcv 
perly acquiescence than submission, H 
does not preclude argument, and ^ven 
remonstrance; it only forbids positive 
opposition. In every family reason ought 
to govern ; and if the wife offer the better 
reason, it ought to prevail, and the hus- 
band cannot reject it without criminfdity. 
And in ' all those instances, of whatever 
kind they be, in which acquiescence or 
imbmission is a duty, care ought- to be 
taken that the distinction between right 
and wrong be, preserved. Where the 
mind seriously disapproves of what it 
cannot consistently with duty actively 
oppose, the grounds of this disapprobation 
ought to be openly stated, and a protest 
to attend the acquiescence. The acqui-* 
escence^ or submission^ after all, is pre« 
cisely of the same nature* as the acquies- 
cence or submission^ of a minority to a 
nugority. And in those cases in which a' 
sen^se of duty requires the husband ta cud 
it^ opposition to the opinion of hir wi^ 
and the^ wife to stUhfmt^ the authority of 
vou I. Q 
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th« husl^fMad should be exercised, uot with 
haiightinefiis wd iQ^qleace^ but witb tep- 
^(emess and. conipl^H^.i^% ^ the act of a 
p^facm who 18 only prior inter par^f as 
orer one^ who is in the n^in his eq\ial ; 
BGf oy€v one who has reposed in ^im, tl^e 
moait unboun^^ confidence j w|k> has 
intrusted her p^isop and fortuiiebt sp^i all 
h^ worldly happiness, to the ai^ctiqn 
and equity of her husband, aipid the good 
of their QQininiiOQ offspring. Kvery m^ 
of aen^ and honour wUl love such aw|fe, 
9^ least) 49 himself; and every wpo^aqi o£ 
sense $^id true digiiity will delight to 
.hpQp^r) and, in the sense nowea^pli^np^^ 
to ob^ auch a husband. Without doing 
l^s duty, .^d c^ltivating and npiaaifesting 
a fi(wperior prudence m pursuing ^e <x>m-t 
TBfifk good <^ the family, the iqau h^ hq 
ri^t to es^ect t^ esteem, a£Sa<^ion, %pj(| 
defence of the wife } since ^ dQty i|i^ 
9biligatio% ev^ th^t which we ow^ to 
Qod hnnse^f, is founded either cp;^ b^eJlM^ 
abeady received, or with reason ^3qp^i|i^;qd 
from superior wisdoia^ and goodffkepnii 
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A warm and steady affection, and a 
frieiiddbip lasting as life, and indeed ad« 
vnnduEig witk advancing years, being the 
foundatimi of domestic duty and of do^ 
meatic happiness, persons are manifesdy 
obliged, as they cannot love and delight 
in whom they will, not to contract, for 
any mercenary purposes, marriage with 
those to whom they have a secret dislike« 
or £» whom tte/w«>t a di^inguldiing 
r^ard and peculiar affection. To accept 
frconsideraUe {^emium for undertaking 
a thing, which, at the time we promise to 
perform it, we know ourselves incapable 
of doing, is evidently unjust and perfi- 
dious. It also brings, £>r the most part, 
itisi own punishment along with it, by 
filling life with perpetual quarrels and 
uneasinesses^ and depriving a person of 
affection and confidence, delight, and har- 
toiony at home, where he most wants 
tkeixij and where every wise man would 
most value tliem i and this to a degree of 
h^^flrtfelt wretchedness, for which wealth, 
or extennyBl ccmveniences, or show, can 

Q 2 
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afford no compiensatton. Did, therefore, 
the men strive to recommend themselves 
by knowledge and firmness of mind^ bj 
integrity, generosity, and , goodness of 
heart, by an ability and application in 
their particular professions^ and by sup- 
porting an useful and honourable charac- 
ter in life ; and would the fair sex agree, 
m-showing, upon all occasions, a marked 
approbation of such characters, and dis- 
approbation of the contrary ; would they 
always show the same abhorrence of vice 
in a man, which men da in a woman ; 
aiid, with iwspect to themselves, did they 
study to recommend themselves, not only 
by modesty, delicacy, and sweetness of 
disposition, but by the solidity of their 
accomplishments, the accuracy ctf their 
judgment, the dignity of their minds, and 
their capacity to regulate the concerns of 
their family ; and, when married, did 
they act, at all times, from a^ sense ^ 
duty, and a principle of rdigion; did^ 
they seek their mutual happiness in this^ 
condtict> and in mutual affection ; -did> 
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thej devote themselves principally, W 
cause it is their particular sphere of in- 
fluence, to the duties of domestic life, 
to the general regulation of their families^ 
and, above all, to the intellectual, morale 
Mid religious improvement of their child- 
ren — their highest, noblest, and most 
4el^htful duty ; -Hr the marriage state 
cwould then recover its original dignity* 
md married persons enjoy all the happi. 
ness which the Author of it designed for 
them. And this happiness is the greatest 
which can be experienced on earth, and 
in its nature, preparatory to the perfect 
goo(^ess and felicity of a nobler state of 
being. 

. .From this detail, and from the present 
state of things, Jn which there is nearly a 
parity of numbers of both sexes, it is 
evident, that Polygamy is an unnatural 
state ; it is entirely destructive of that 
friendship which is the foundation of the 
happiness of the <:onjugal life ; it must be 
the cause of perpetual contention ; must 

q3 
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tempt women so injuriously treated^ to 
adiilteries5 must corrupt the minds of 
some of them with wandering lusts, de- 
stroy their mutual affection to their 
ofispring, and must occasion to them an 
offspring too numerous, which will there^ 
fore be neglected, and be void of all sense 
of duty to such dissolute parents. It is 
particularly unfit for rearing mindsj which 
seems more the intention of Divine Pro-^ 
vidence in appointing the conjugal rela- 
tion, than the propagation of bodies. 

The crime of adultery, which in many 
countries is punished with c/ea^A, and was 
so in England during the usurpation, is 
the most fatal to the peace, virtue, Vnd 
happiness of domestic life, of any crime 
which can be committed in society. And 
all behaviour which is designed, or which 
knowingly tends, to captivate the affec-^ 
tions of a married woman, is a barbarous 
intrusion upon the peace and virtue of a 
family, though it fall short of adultery. 
And even a particular friendship with 
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a person of the other sex, from the secrets 
of which the husband or the wife is ex^ 
eluded, is, in either party, highly impru- 
dent, and inconsistent with the duties of 
the conjugal relation, which require that 
the husband be the principal friend of the 
wife, and the wife the principal friend of 
the husband. 
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LECTURE XVIII. 



After the matrimonial connection has 
taken place, another relation in the course 
of things shortly succeeds, the duties of 
whicli are universally allowed to be of 
unspeakable importance, although there 
is reason to apprehend they are less gene- 
rally understood, and less perfectly dis- 
charged, than those of any other relation 
in human life. During the period of 
courtship, and soon after marriage, the 
mind is, for the most part, too much in- 
terested by present objects to look far 
into fiiturity. Months and years roll 
away apace, and children are bom, and 
become the objects of affections unknown 
before, and the sources of new cares, 
before a rational plan has been formed 
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lot their management A human baog^ 
when he comes into the worlds is more, 
weak^ helpless, and dependent, than the 
young of. any other species. of animalit 
with which we are acquainted. It ren 
quires, a considerable time before the 
bodily limbs and organs gain that strength 
and agility which are necessary for the^ 
execution of their office. And with re-^ 
spect to the mind, it is stilllonger before 
Its various powers unfold themselves in 
any considerable degree^ It is still longer 
before we come to that ripeness of under^ 
standing and judgment, and attain that 
d^ee :of knowledge, and experience,^ 
which are necessary to the proper disr. 
charge of every part of our duty« During 
this period, therefore, the. body and the 
mind are equally to be attended to, as 
the future health and strength of both 
depend principally upon the treatment: 
which they now receive. A healthy body 
is the foundation of a aound mind : it ij 
this which onstitutes the. perfection of 
the active powers of man. The first con*. 
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csem of pttt^ts) th^^ id to ob8«»v@ the 

disposition 'of the stv&tal parts of ikt 
body, und to take care that theb tiianage^ 
iii«tit may not obstruct the growth mid 
natural use of any of tbem, or unnt them 
for the purposes for which they a^re la^ 
tended. They should be very ^utiottt 
lest they overload the vessds by the noti«^ 
rishment which th^ supply* They should 
be veiy cautious, lest under the pret^ist 
q£ curing diseases, for whioh the e^^rts of 
nature would often be suffldent, they 
mal^ them invet^ate, and unhappily ky 
the foundation for diseases which Ofua 
never be cured, and pcsrhips put a apeddf, 
end to the life which they were endM^ 
vonring to preserva It is scarcely pos-- 
sible to be over cautious in this respect 

In like manner, witih re^d teethe ctil- 
tivation of the mind, under which ^e 
comprehended the powers of mtelleot 
and feeling, the some kind c^ cantion is 
^ftisolutely necesnry^ The bdsiiiess ^ 
ednoation k to assist aqd favour^ and not 
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fco check the expatision of the miMtiii 
faculties. If you who are parents wish \fy 
be successfiil in your endeavours for tht 
improvement of your children's minds^ 
you must carefully observe what . their 
natural powers are ; how the understands 
ing is prepared for the reception of truth, 
ffiid for the various emplo3rments to which 
It is called forth ; how it may be assisted 
in Acquiring knowledge, without any in* 
jury to its natural fiiculties ; and how It 
may be formed to exert its native powers 
to the greatest advantage, without receiv-^ 
ing any shackles from the undue exercise 
of authority. With the same attention, 
likewise, should the temper and disposi^ 
tion of your children be observed, that 
these may be formed and improved by 
instruction and precept, and yet still 
retain their natur^ beauty, and preserve 
that ease and simplicity which are always 
in the number of their highest ornaments^ 
Different capacities and tempers require 
a diflfer^t mode of treatment As yoii 
^hoidd be careful, m all instances, not to 
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ligure the tender fbone of your children 
by an improper management, so you 
should^ in a particular manner^ keep such 
3; watchful eye over them from thc^ ear-^ 
liest years^ that no distemper of the body9 
or perverse disposition of the mind, * he 
n^lected till it is become inveterate ' and 
incurable.- As the physician should im* 
derstand their peculiar frame and habit of 
body, as well as the nature of their dif^ 
temper,' before he prescribes for their 
cure ; in like manner, those, who under* 
take to form their minds, ought to have 
some knowledge of their original capa^ 
cities, and of the peculiar turn and dispo- 
sition of temper to which their nature 
inclines them. 

« 

The first lesion which a child is to 
learn^ is iniplicit obedience, and for this 
very reason, because he is incapable of 
judg^ for himself. As his judgment 
ripens, an appeal should be made to it, 
that it may be .improved by exercise^ and 
that the child may be able to see the 
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propriety of that conduct which he \% re- 
quired to pursue. Indulgence to children, 
and strictness to youths is, the fault of 
some parents who do not attend to those 
important laws oS human nature, the law 
of association, and the law of habit. On 
the contrary, the will of the parent ought, 
in all cases, to be the will of the child. 
And although the understanding should 
be convinced as soon as it is capable of a 
rational conviction, yet there is no small 
danger in dismissing the youth too eajrly 
from the authority of parents, or from the 
authority of those to whom they 'have 
intrusted him.> Youth is, icst the: most 
part, a thoughtless and imprudent Bige. 
Whatever exalted opinion we may have 
of oiurselves, in this season we are geite^ 
rally void of experience, strangers to our 
own character, destitute of proper caution 
and foresight, and ready to entertain too- 
high an idea of human life and happiness. 
The passions are warm and impetuous, 
and the resolution, in: consequence, often, 
rash and precipitate^* At thisi season^- 



therefore, to take off the friendly hand of 
paroital restraint, (whicb^ strict m k Biay 

Ln. e«. be i,oUd only.wUh Z 
kindest intention,) and to gjire a persoA 
^p to his own' conduct and direetioi!^, is 
to leave him when he has the great^l 
n^ed of assistance; it is to hazard his 
filling into some of the greatest eakmltiest 
and the most dangerous vices, to whiidi 
human nature is incident. Early iivkn 
paodenoe has been the ruin of many a 
youth, who once bid fair to be the joy of 
his parents, an honour to his friends, and 
a blessing to the world. To what shail I 
likest a young man in such u&favowi^le 
cireunkstanfies ? He is like a vessel tuowd 
adrift upon the pathless oceim^ without 9 
nadder and without a pilot. It is neiKt U> 
impossible that he should escape with 
safely amidst the innumerable toSk^^ 9^, 
shelves to which he is perpetually exposed* 

In tbid truly jlwgerous season q& liffe> 

the utmost aaiAtion and j^airud^ace Bsp^ ^ 

8ohiti% necessary, and every engine is ta 

12 
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^ «fnplQj«d which ca» ^rd the least 
assistance in the cultiyation of the mindL 
The united power of instruction, precept, 
And authority} wiQ all be found little 
^{lOUg^ to form it to a jiust sense of what 
)» hQ90U7abl« and virtuous* Every guand 
whi^b can possibly be contrived against 
%\\e attacks of fplly and vice should b« 
employed} a^d evf^y s^urity taken against 
thQ fatal enticement of vicious pleasures* 
' At this season, there is the fairest hope^ 
whe9 the Parent is the eatifidential friend ; 
when ^cme is the most agreeable of all 
places ; and the domestic circle the most 
pleasing of aU societies. At thia season, 
a^, not to preserve a de,^ o£ m. 
Qucoice equ9l to the authority whic^ ia 
resiga^d ; to expose the youthful mind to 
the full ppWQr Ojf temptation ; to eii«our 
dge a ^se taste i to cherish wrong ^so- 
ciatiQQia ^ to indjujlg^ the passions whic^ 
qij^ht to be resjtrained, is the highest 
iflp^^dence* It is adding fu^l to a flame 
wtiich ' already buiriw with too much vior 
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lenoe ; to a ftanie which is perhaps never 
to be extinguished. 

• ■ i 

Permit me to say, it is die least which 
parents can do, to restrain their children 
i^m the actual commissian of crinles; 
They are to keep them, as much ad pos- 
sible, out of the way of temptation. The 
example which would corrupt them; 
should, if possible, be kept out of their 
sight, and the discourse which would de- 
bauch, their unfurnished minds, shoiild 
never be suffered in their hearing. To a 
pure mindthere is nothmg so; horrid: « 
licentious' discourse ; to be able to endtire 
iti is a symptom of disorder j to receive 
pleai^ure from it, is a mark of corruption. 
Those books which have a tendency to 
inflatne the passions should be keptfrbm 
ybung persons ; and those sorts df indul- 
gence which afford them an opportunity 
of gratifying their appetites, should be 
dispensed with a cautious and sparing 
hand. In vidn are formal precepts given 
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td them, or do they hear lessons of in-^ 
struction on the advantages of temperancei 
and the happy effects of a sober and viiw 
tttous life, whilst those who are their 
first, and should be their best instructors^ 
act the piart of their corrupters, by afford- 
ing them the means of gratifying their 
appetites at pleasure, and indulging them 
in every thing which their hearts lust 
after. But it is not so much my design^ 
in the present lecture, to consider the 
proper means of forming the minds of 
youth, as to point out the necessity of pay- 
ing a proper attention to this important 
object. When we consider the present 
istate of society ; the numerous avocations 
of cbmpany, business, and pleasure ; and 
ih^ temptations incident to every situar* 
tion in life, and particularly an elevated 
one ; to preserve the youthful mind from 
, the taint of guilt, and to forna it to wis^' 
dom, virtue, and propriety of behaviour, 
will be found a truly arduous undertakings 
The mind is subject to so many influ- 
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ences^ which th« par«it casiiK^t poi^Sbiy , 
guard against; that^ in some tBBt^ th« 
best int^ded, the best directed efibtti 
will be ineffectual. This is not, hawev^r^. 
often the case. When k is^ more may 
have be^ prevented than is known ; the 
good seed, though choked for a titt^ 
may spring up hereafter, and, in circoBIt* 
stances the most hopeless, the parent ttiay 
be easy add resign^^ from a conscious- 
ness that he has disch^ed his duty. 

It deserve^ however, seriously to be 
att^ded to, that, to preside over a targe 
&mily with dignity and propriety, (and 
no <me who is married knows how lai^ 
his &mily may be,) to employ the best 
means to secure the health, wisdom^ and 
virtue of ev^y individual, and the order 
Mid happiness of the whole, is no easy 
task. It requires the greatest wmjUm, 
Oid^inesSf and deci^&n^ united with the 
innocence of childhood and the cheerfiil- 
ness and pla3rfulness of youths and a con- 
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stftnt attention to the maxim so often 
inculcated by the ancients, ^^ let the 
greiiltest rererence be paid to a child," or 
let nothing which is not perfectly pure 
and innocent in its nature and eflfects be 
Mid Or done (perhaps the precept shouM 
be farther extended) in the house in 
which a child is. 

I ^hall conclude the present lecture 
with the following well known and justly 
admired address to a Parent ; 

^^ <ionsider, £hou who art a Parent, the 
impotence of tiny ttwi : the being thioiii 
hmt produced, ft it thy dul:y to support* 

** Upon thee also it depends, whether 
the db£ld oftliy bosom shall be a bles^ng 
lara oocs^ to thyself; a useful or a wortib-* 
less member to the community. 

<^ Prepare him early wiUi inatiruction, 
aad season his naind witiii tli^ maxims df 
truth. 

. R 2 
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<« Watch the bent of his indiuations, 
B^t him right in his youth, and let no 
evil habit gain strength with his years* 

" So shall he rise like a Cpdar on the 
mountains^ his head shall be seen above 
- the trees of the forest. 

" The soil is thine own, let it not want 
cultivation j the seed which thou sowpst, 
that also shalt thou reap. 

" Teach him Obedience and he shall 
Hess thee ; teach him Modesty and he 
shall not be ashamed. Teach him Grati- 
tude and he shall receive benefits ; teach 
him Charity and he shall gain love. 

« 

" Teach him Temperance and he shall 
have health : teach him Prudence and 
fortune shall attend him. 

/ ** Teach him Justice and he shall be 
honoured by the world; teach him Sinr 
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cerity and his own heart shall not re- 
proach him. 

<^ Teach him Diligence and his wealth 
shall increase; teach him Benevolence 
and his mind shaU be exalted. 

^ Teach him Science and his life shall 
be useful ; teach him Religion and his 
Death shall be happy." 

' Economy of Human Life; 
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T»B b^swe^a pf edvi^fttipn has JE^een tpo 

much considered, as con^Q^d tq tl^e cul- 
tivation of the intellectiuil powers, or the 
acgujisitiQU of kng'fplcdg^. This is, un- 
doubtedly, a very important part of it. 
But the parent who wishes v to discharge 
his duty, will consider that he is to fonn 
a human being for usefulness and happi- 
ness in this world, and for the enjoyment 
of an intellectual and moral happiness 
through all the ages of eternity. He will, 
therefore, direct his attention to the 
powers of action, of intellect, and of feel- 
ing, and in his whole treatment of his 
child, he will have a reference to the two 
great laws of human nature, the law^ of 
association^ and the law of habit It seems 
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ta b^ th« ptoviQce of the mothn, {mA It 
is inipoasible that she can be more nse^ 
fully employed,) to preside oyer the edu^ 
caption of her child from its births until it 
c«n read its native langiiage with fluency, 
and spell with accuracy. It is a happy 
circumstance when she is idtilet during the 
period, of strict in&ncy> to support her 
child by her own milk. But this mx^ 
not be pressed too far. It certainly 
ceases to be a duty when it intaiesres 
with her own health, wr when her cMisti- 
tution ii^ p^uliavly weak and tender. It 
i« of still higher importance that she be 
the nurse of its mind. How muck de- 
pends upon early impressions, and upon 
th^ associi^ons which are formed in in^ 
fiincy and childhood, it is impossible to 
s%y I Th« general rule, is to favour the 
expansion pf all the powers, both of body 
and mind i% to exercise the senses upon 
their proper objects ; to prevent all false 
assQCMtions, and to suggest true ones; 
and to accustom the mind to attention, 
application^ and retbction. As religion 
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consists not only in the belief of ceHain 
doctrines^ but in certain mental habits^ the 
ehild should be led, as soon as possible, 
to the performance of those ucts upon 
which these habits depend. The idea of 
God should be associated with every 
mercy which he receives, and he should 
be taught, as soon as possible, to say a 
short prayer, and to join in acts of family 
devotion. . If this be called prejudice, let 
it be so called. Good prejudices are pre- 
ferable to bad ones, and perhaps all the 
first knowledge which is received into the 
mind must be prejudice. Little must 
they know of human nature' who are un- 
acquainted with this fact. Instrqction 
must be very limited, indeed, if it be con- 
fioed to those ' subjects, the grounds pf 
which lie within the comprehension 6i 
children, or concerning which wise men 
have never differed ; and it is certain, that' 
if a child does not imbibe the opinions of 
his Parent from prejudice, he will imbibe 
those of the servants of the family, or of 
^ome other persons about him. The time^ 
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for investigation, comparison, and judge^ 
ment will come afterwards. It is a fact 
which deserves to be attended to, that 
the questions which children ask with pe^ 
culiar anxiety concerning a first cause, 
and on metaphysical and moral subjects, 
are those which have employed the atten- 
tion, and perplexed the understandings of 
the wisest men in all ages of the world. 
A proper answer to these questions is, 
^* they are beyond the reach of our pre- 
sent faculties." With respect to all prac- 
tical sul]gect8, children are capable of 
fotmmg clear ideas at a much earlier 
p€s-iod than is generally apprehended. 
And the very best legacy which a Father 
can leave to his children, is rational icJeas 
on Keligion, and religious feelings and 
habits. The importance of this subject 
will justify me in entering into it more 
minutely. 

The iSrst thing, then, that the Christian 
parentis to attend to, in order to form 
mental habits, is the oukDard conduct of 
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Ihs children. He is to see that it lae^ in. 

•U re«pectS5 agreeable to the lawg of vip* 

tue and religion. In order to farm » 

dm>Hwal tftste^ he ahould not only attend 

^ the directions first givati, hut he should 

hitroduce his phildr^, aa soon ^ thej 

are capable of behaying with propriet}?) 

into the assemblies for reli^ons yforsb3|H 

They should then he instructed in the 

principles of religion^ and have frequent 

views given them of those truths ^which 

may represent their duty to them in the 

most ^gaging %hts and intecest their 

liQhkst principles in the seicviee of GU>4 

and the offices of devotion. With this 

99Jl^eGt the most pka^sg ideas shoiild 

9hr9^y9 be associated* You who wi*h to see 

y<iur children lovera of God, and of thoae 

service which ar© the means of form-^ 

ing a religiws tes9e& whatever you may 

be at other times, let an air of cheffrfitkiiim 
and of kindness distinguish your behaviour 
wheitev^ yQU are conversing with them 

en these auis^e«ts. At the aame tiia^ 
lhat~ ywk posteaa the mnd^ of j9«r cbftld* 
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tetk with a proper sense ^ the mi^flty of 
God, and of the reverence whidi Hb 
^features should have for him, you should 
encourage them to look up to him under 
the more engaging and endearing title of 
the Father of mankind Tell them that 
his kindness exceeds the kindness of all 
earthly parehts ; that the troubles of life 
are only his parental chastisements ; and 
that to form his creatures to wisdom and 
idrtue, ..and consequently, happiness, is 
the great and of his administration. And 
when you represent the solemn account 
which all his creatures must give of their 
actions at his tribunal,, be careful to inter* 
mix with it. such views of his everlasting 
metejf of his gracious regard to the peni* 
tait, and of his -tender concern for €ke 
reoocrery of those who have sinned, a« 
nay accustom theJa^ minds to pleasing 
thoughts of Gqd, and to a becoming con-* 
fidenee of his favour and acceptance. 

y 

\ 

i 

In the next pkce^ it will be necesfftpy 
to give them honourable senttfitepts of 
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mankind, and to teach them to conceive 
of the human race as the children of God^ 
and bearing his image ; that so they may 
be prepared to think well of their fellow^ 
creatures, and to pay a constant attention 
to those offices of justice and humanity 
which are the greatest cements of civil 
society, and the highest ornaments of 
human life. You should frequently re** 
present all mankind as their brethren, 
and cultivate in them a very strict regard 
to their rights, a tender sense of theit 
distresses, and a constant concern about 
their best interests. They should be frie* 
quently cautioned against those disposi^ 
tions which are contrary to benevolence : 
such are a narrow and contracted self-love 
which confines a man's attention to his 
own affairs and interests ; a disposition to 
violent anger or resentment, and espe^ 
cially to envy and revenge. Every ap- 
pearance of this kind should be observed 
and resolutely opposed; and such de- 
scriptions of the nature and effects o£ 
these passions should be laid before tbemi 
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as' may deter them from any, the least 
indulgence of them. 

These sentiments of God, and of man- 
kind, will be an excellent preparative for 
|bhe government of themselves, and will 
teach them to reverence their own minds, 
and to consider themselves as designed 
for something higher and better than the 
gratification of their appetites and pas- 
sions. It will, in this connection, be easy 
to give the most striking lessons of tem- 
perance ; to possess them with great and 
generous sentiments ; and to cure that 
timidity of spirit which will render them 
too abject in adversity, or tempt them to 
ji^ect the calls of virtue and religion 
jGrom the fear of temporal evils. 

»■ • 

It is especially of importance, that they 

o^ea read such histories of great and 

good men as are level to their capacities, 

and as will serve to give them a more 

lively sense of the beauty and excell^ce 

of 3* pious, temperate, and charitably 
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cottrse of life. It may be tseliil to poiM 
out to their regard an^ instaiices of virtue 
and goodness which fall under their 6wn 
ofeyservation ; to explain to them their 
bteuty and worth ; and^ at the sime 
time, to recommend it to theiii to act in 
like manner. Nor will it be without its 
use sometiikies to show them the instanced 
of a depraved, vicious^ or foolish conduct 
in the persons a,mong whbm they live, 
aftd to hold them up as warnings to them 
to shun whal; i« attended with so much 
ittfiimy, and productive of so many mfc- 
happy consequeiiceii. At tbe same tim^ 
peculiar care ought to be taken to pre^ 
serv^ them from a censorious or mafo^ 
volent spirit, and to cherish in th^xt a 
candid alloi^ance for the failings of ol&ei^, 
and a proper affection for their persons^ 
t% the j^Etme time that they drsapprcrve of, 
curid a>ddemii &eir amdttef. 



But it is etey fo say toAtaf 
should be taught But h&w to teft(^ ttlciift 
tbeto 4i»ings^ to lis ile engage their meti^ 
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tion and to teadi tb^r hearts, here lies 
the difirculty. And an insfirperable diffi- 
cuky it will ever remain to those who 
neglect seeking the blessing of God upon 
their endeavours. He who is the fountain 
of those spirits by which we are distin'* 
gmshed from the inferior creation^ and 
who knows all the principles and disposi- 
tions of the human heart, he, and he 
alone, is able to touch their powerful, but 
concealed springs, and to kinifle in them 
a sincere and constant love to the duties 
which he requires. And if you look up 
to him with sincere desires of success,- iri 
your endeavours to form the minds of 
yemr diildren to habits of virtue, you may 
hc^e that it will nx>t be in vain. 

But, inerdearto do this effectually, it 
h highly necessary that you who are pa- 
rents set your children a good example. 
This will give a wonderful efficacy to 
your instructions. Nay, without this they 
will avail nothing. If, while you are in- 
structing your children in their various 
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duties and obligations, y out example ^yes 
the lie to yoiir precepts, andthey discover 
t\mt your own character is different from 
that which you wish their^s to be, you will 
do them no good by all your fine speeches; 
your precepts will be slighted, your rea- 
sonings will be forgotten, and your example 
will debauch their minds and corrupt; 
their lives, 

, On the. contrary, 'if what you say be an 
exact copy of what you think and feel, 
and your lives be the best comment upou 
it, you may hope that the blessing of God 
will accompany your endeavours, and 
that the dew of heaven will water the 
seed which you have sown, and cause the 
fruits of it to appear in a rich harvest of 
wise and virtuous children, who will res- 
cue your names fronroblivion, ^d rise up 
and call you blessed. 
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LECTURE XX. 



As thfe religious education af childr^ is 
sin important and indispensable, and at 
the same time a truly difficult and deli- 
cate duty, I shall ma!ke no apology for 
laying before you a few more observ- 
ations on the subject. Where there arfe 
the best intentions, there is great need 
iff prudence, that wfr may not oui^selves 
defeat the end we aim. at. And the first 
error I shall pomt out in the ajB&ir of 
a^cation is, that of too great hctrsknhs 
and severity. In the modes of domestie 
fife which existed, in this country a cen- 
tury ag^o, this error was obviously preva^ 
Itmi. The duties of children to piarents 
"Wert mote attended to tlian the duties 
<>f tfAtetits to thenr dbil&rtfn. Reoroof 
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tnd correction is certainly the inost 
dlifficult part of domestic discipline, as 
the prevention and punishment of crimes 
is the most difficult part of legislation^ 
There should, doubtless, be great reso- 
lution and steadiness whep we are called 
to animadvert upon the vices of men, 
and to restrain them from that which 
is eviL The proper method with chil- 
dren is to begin as soon as the fault is 
discovered, to point out its dreadful con- 
sequences ; to show its analogy to bodily 
complaints, which, if suflered to increase, 
would undermine th6 constitution, and 
terminate in death ; and, at the same 
time that no toleration is granted to the 
fault, to discover the greatest affection to 
the person. A child of an ingenuous 
temper may soon be convinced that this 
is rational affection ; and, from the nature 
of the human mind, this will in- time 
produce an acquiescence in the judgment 
of the parent, and finally sink into filial 
respect^ and veneration. But let us al- 
ways remember^ after censure or punish^ 
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tnetit has be^ found neceasaiy, to pniae 
where praise is due JLet us abstam from 
all severe and unkind reflections on the 
imprudent conduct of our children, and 
aim at nothing but.to cure them of their 
faults ; and let us show, that we do .this 
merely because we love them with sin- 
cerity, and are certain that this is the only 
method to secure their true comfort and 
happiness. And in those cautioM and 
ifutfuctians which we may think it neces- 
sary to give them respecting their fixture 
conduct, let' us avoid every thing that has 
the appearance of mproseness and seve- 
rity, and be particularly :carefiil that every 
thing we say be accompanied with the 
utmost mildness and gentleness, and, if 
possible, with that cheerfulness of aspect 
and serenity of temper, which alone can 
give it the greatest recommendation. 

But a more dangerous error, and what 
the generality of parents have now most 
need to be cautioned against, is that of a 
too grea^ indulgence. The present mode 
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ef treatment of cbiVifeii. p»tak<si» of tWa 
extreme. lo mast of the schemes of 
education which have Istelj^ been laid 
before the world, ^A^tr pleasure and con- 
v^enoe have been particu^ly conaulted ; 
and while attempts have been made to 
facilitate the labour of leamiagy the difft^ 
eulty of teaching has been considerably 
increased. In the formation of great, 
energetic and manly characters, the for- 
mer extreme was attended with the least 
danger. The interest which children 
have in the hearts of their parents is ger 
nerally a sufficient security against an 
excess of severity. And evqn when th^J 
have rec^ved the highest provocation, 
the sentiments of nature plead so powers 
ftdly, that they are not unwiMing to fo]> 
gtve, and to indulge the return of their 
affection and tenderness. It must not 
however be omitted, that parents often 
do the greatest injury to their chilthen 
by dieir too strong and irrational uSito- 
tion. Instead of obedience^ the first thb^ 
which diildren are taught k often mdul^ 



gence. If We look into ^dae modes of 
Education which are sometimes ack^^» 
we shdfl G&&\\y see that XbAy .can! give ttb 
odier notions to young niinds^ than that 
their appetites are to be mdolged with 
what is most agreeable to themv and that 
every thiiig must yield to their indina-- 
ttons. When they are £o be pleased, it 
must be by some deKcate and luiufrioos 
moifsd; When they become peevish in 
their humours, when their passions con- 
tinue with the greatest obstinacy, some- 
thing agreetdde must constantly be given 
to soothe them. And the more frowaid- 
nei^s^ they discover^ the more solicitous is 
every one to oblige and gratify theni'v so 
that the wors6 their tempers are, the 
Moi^ kindness they are sure to receive, 
and tile greater is* the ihdulgenoe with 
whieh they are treated; 

What sentiments now will thoy im^ 
bibiB ; whtit habits^ Will they form by such 
a tre^tttieftt? No opinion will be jnoiie 
deeply rooted in tiiem than tibid; tfai^ die 
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gratification o£ the senses is the great end 
of living. No habit more strongly formed 
than to show themselves peevish and ob- 
stinate, and to fly into all the violence of 
unrestrained passion^ when their inclina- 
tionis are crossed, or when they have any 
point to obtain. A hopeful beginning 
this for a life of reason and virtue! A 
hopeful beginning truly for a wise, con- 
sistent tenor of pious and, benevolent 
actions ! 



. The indulgences which are shown to 
the infant pave the way for the same, or 
others of the same nature, to the youth ; 
and the allowance which is given to the 
humours and passions of tenderer yeara 
pleads for the same treatment as children 
grow up and discover greater perverse- 
ness of temper, and more violent and in- 
corrigible passions. And it is not strange 
if, by this means, they grow too impe- 
tuous for the restraint of parental autho- 

ity, and deaf to all the lessons of wisdom 
which call for their attention. 
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Whatever tenderness, therefore, a pa- 
rent niay feel for his children, if his affec- 
tion be iit all under the direction of reason, 
he will never suffer them to do one thing 
which he knows to be wrong, or to form 
one habit which is contrary to^ virtua 
lliat tenderness which would indulge 
them in their vices, is nothing more than 
a blind instinct^ the same in kind, but 
productive of worse effiscts, with that 
which inferior animals discover for their 
offspring. This, in reasonable beings, 
ought certainly to be under the govern- 
ment of reason, or it wiU defeat the very 
end it was intended to serve. At all 
events, therefore, however painful it may 
be at the time, let parents, who have the 
true happiness of their children at heart, 
restrain them from those actions which 
Would cover them with infamy in this 
world, aiid involve them in misery in 
another. 

Permit me to add one caution more to 
parents, respecting the religious education 
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of their children* When you employ 
yout authority io ri^ooiomend the ob^ervr. 
woe of leligiouft duties^ take care that 
you do no injui^y to their sincerity, by 
tempting them to pretend more goodnesa 
of hsart than they really feel When 
they find that they can by noting sa 
efifecatually aecure your fiKv^our, as by cer- 
tain appearances of pi^y^ or compaasidn^ 
or any other good disposition, ihey will 
p^aj^. be inclined to pr^end to. the 
quality you ndmhe, in oppositioo to thdr 
te»l sesKtiments ; and thus all simplicity. 
o£chacact», and ingenuousness of tempw, 
are utterly lost. To pr^rent this, and in^ 
d«i^ as the foundation of all moral exc^* 
Wee of character, let th« importance of 
Tihith and Sineeritjfhe the first lesfw>n you 
teixchttMsn, Be more, willing to^rgive 
any offence which they may be guilty of> 
than one. known and wilfid falsehood ; 
and let them feel the benefit of Truths by. 
experiencing your forgiveness of those 
fwilta of which thfijJ haFe mf«dB im open 
aiid un)dc»^nYe4 <H>nfffe^^ 
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To parents who have a aense of teligton 
on their own minds, I need not make any 
apok)gy fot these directions and eauticHis. 
With a few words for their encouragement, 
I shall conclude this subject 

To engage you to pay a proper atten^' 

tion to the teligious education of ycHir 

children, consider what advanta^ it wilt 

be to yourselves to be thus employed. It 

is impossible that you should sincerely 

endeavour to improve the virtue of youk 

children, without, at the same time, im*- 

jproving your own. And while you teach 

th&ai tibe fear of God, and the practice 

of his commandments, your own heai«s 

will be affected in the same manner, aii<i 

yout purposes of virtue and obedience 

strengthened eaxd confirmed* And besidcb 

this, you wijl lay lip for youraelves greab 

store of comfort id your children for the 

time to come. Whatever occasion ,you 

may have for ih& return of their afiection^ 

and t^derness^,, you havo the greatest 

fgcurity: for it when their ttindsj aire wdl 
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principled* ' And if yoii should live nIo 
want them to be the staff of your old 
age, you need not fear their cheeri&ilness^ 
and diligence in the tender office. 

And as you will thus consult your own 
happiness, you will likewise eflfectually 
provide for that of yoUr children. There 
is no other way in which you can pos- 
sibly so well express your affection. All 
the other kindnesses you intend them may 
fail of their desired effect You may make 
them rich andnot happy. You may procure 
their advancement in the world, but it may 
not be accompanied with content of mind. 
But if you are so happy as to incline their 
hearts to the love and service of God, thisj 
you are assured, will bring along with it 
the purest satisfaction, and afford the 
firmest support under all other disappoint- 
ments and calamities whatever, this will 
be a solace to your minds under the loss 
of children — that painful stroke to a feel- 
ing breast This will prepare the way 
for a happy life, and for good hope in 
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death ; and as surely as the promises of 
Grod will receive their accomplishment, 
this will end in everlasting happiness in 
the celestial world. Let this encourage 
you to express your affection for your 
children, by forming not only their active 
powers to strength, and their understand- 
ings to wisdom, biit their hearts to virtue; 
and, as the spring of all, the fear and love 
of Almighty God; that whatever be the 
event, you may have reason to rejoice in 

this thought, that you have done yowt 
duty. , 
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tECTURE XXI 



To persoBA of a kiild dAd afl^tionate 
dstponkion^ the su^ect oi the folkyiring 
Lectttre, and of that which wiU immedi^ 
aAely succeed it, will be peouliarly inteM 
resting. I hope the consideration of it 
will be found useful ; — it is the pleamre 
and advantages which are derived from 
domestic Love and Unanimity^ and the 
means by which this pleasure and these ad- 
vantages are to be secured. 

That kind and gracious Being who has 
placed us in our present state, has so 
constituted things, that the greatest feli- 
city which this world can afford, is within 
the reach of all who are not in circum- 
stances of absolute indigence. Instead 
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of consisting in external things, whidi are 
uncertain and precarious— instead of con- 
sisting in noise and hurry, show and 
splendour — the glare of greatness, or the 
ponip of power, it consists in the posses- 
sion of a mind which is the seat of mo- 
derate desires and weU governed passions, 
and which always experiences those 
inestimable blessings, Contentment and 
Peace. 



'^ If solid happiness we pri^e^ 
Within our breasts this jewel Ues, 

And they are fools who roam i 
The world has nothing to bestow. 
From ouf owniielvei our jpyi^ ipust flow^ 

And that dear hut— our hA>meJ' 

Strange it is that those who make Ftet^ 
w,re ihe principal object of their pursuit, 
should so often rangQ obrmA to find it, 
whe» they poss^Sd so mairf sources of 
delight under their own roof, hk f family, 
where every individual sjonpatbtaes with 
the rest, and where ^an union of affection^ 
y» well as wdere^t prevails, there is abun- 
dant room f&T the exercise of almost 
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every amiable passion of the humaa mind. 
Here it is that genuine Friendship exerts 
its softest power. jEIere it is that real, 
disinterested Benevolence reigns. Here 
it is that all " the tender charities of 
Parent, Husband, Child, and Brother'* 
are experienced, and all those nameless 
pleasures which cling the closest to the 
heart, are enjoyed in their full perfection. 
Who, if he were wise, would sacrifice 
these for any of the enjoyments which 
riches or honours can procure, or for any 
of the unmeaning delights which the 
world can bestow ? Let me, in the first 
place, but live in love and peace with 
those with whom I am most nearly con- 
nected, and then in love and peace with 
all mankind, and you are /welcome, ye 
votaries of sensual pleasure, and ye slaves 
of avarice and ambition, to take ' the de^ 
lights which your souls desire to your- 
selves. 

We shall be convinced that a founda- 
tion for this preference is laid in the 
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constitution of our nature, if we coii'^ 
aider that the sensibility of the human 
mind is much more easily excited by our 
nearest relations, than by those with 
whom we are not connected by the ties 
of blood or kindred. Persons who live 
together in the same family, and are 
united by the strongest bonds of nature, 
seem to be possessed of a key with which 
they can touch every spring of action in 
each other's breast. So much is this the 
case, that a kind of treatment which 
would be wholly disregarded in a stranger, 
will often make the deepest impression on 
our minds^ when it proceeds from one of 
our own relations. Even the slightest 
instance of neglect from a person whom 
we love, will give us the most exquisite 
sense of pain ; and the most trifling act 
of kindness, when it appears to be a token 
V of affection, will inspire us with the ihost 
substantial pleasure. Hence it is, that 
domestic connections are the sources 
either of great happiness, or imspeakable 
misery. Here it does not seem possible 
y 12 
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that there should be wt^y mediuii»« Upon 
the manner in which we live with thotie 
of our own family 9 the greatest part of our 
happiness or misery through life most 
depend This circumstance ought care'- 
fully to be attended to* If it were £)auch 
more attended to than it is, we should, 1 
doubt not, see many more instances of 
domestic felicity than prevail at present 
I think I may appeal to the experience 
of most persons, that the great events 
which we meet with in the worl<), make a 
m^Qch slighter impression upon the mind 
than those which beM u& in our owii 
family. In date former case^ we ate pos^ 
aesaed of a lenient balM, which ciannot 
&il to a^suagp aUi our pain ; but in tibe 
lattery we ha^ no remedy fbr oixr com- 
plaints, and no place to which we caii fly 
fiofc ooiBselation. If we mre treated with 
contempty ii^astice, or ingratitndie, by tli^ 
wmid^wecBn gfi homey where we aare SWM 
e£ meetings with diffi^reirt mage, and w^ 
can aoon &]^et alt €tm troubles in thi^ 
awtaeifipdaaoBi^mts of domestie happiness. 
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But if we me^ .with unkind . treatmeat 
firom those with whom we are destined to 
tread the path of life^ and who ought, 
always by sympathy to - heighten our 
joys and soften our sorrows, we have no 
resource left, and must of necessity be 
completely miserable. And though it 
may be possible, when domestic quarrek> 
take place, for a time to drown reflection 
in the hurry of business, or the intoxica- 
tions of pleasure, yet it is impossible to 
experience that calm content, and that, 
ral^ional delight which constitute the es- 
sence of human felicity. We must be. 
happy in our own houses^ or we can never: 
be really and mbstantiaily so« Even king- 
doms could not afiwdtus true and lasting 
peace of mind, nor the esteem and love 
pf thousands afford us real satisfaction, if 
our foies were those of our own household. 
I doubt Qot, that many whose heads have 
been encircled with a diadem, have, to 
tlieir ^ unspeakable sorrow, experienced 
this truth. I doubt not, that mwy whose 
heads have been encircled with a diadem, 

VOL. I. T . 
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Ii8ve^ upon tfaiB ¥ei}[ account, filt 
/i^isi^pierced'aswitliadagg^.v EKamples. 

frcipi hiatoij to comfinn this' VPP^^^^^^^ 
mi^t estsily be adduced ; but little, I ap^ 
piehend^ needs be said^ to convince us^k 
that 716 upeasiness,; excepting. that whidi* 
arises iioni an evil ccmsdence, can b^ sa 
dreadful^as domestic uneaslnras. But, if 
the TB^ant of. affection among thememb^s^ 
of. the ^ame family, is a source of sudt 
unspeakable anxiety, the emstenee of that 
affectibn must, one would imagine, be^ a 
sonrce of equal pleamre. A;nd. so it is iti 
fact. A cordial regard for eadi othi^ 
among those who live und^ the s^^i^oe 
loof, wilL make even the coarsest meal 
more ddicious than thegrea(;est daiiitiM; 
and>at is capabl^of throwing a' ^teatn of 
joy through the ^oomy vide ofadtei^k^y 
whi<^wiU render it more deH^tfhl thaw 
the flowery path of proi^perity would be 
without it I would a8k those whd00 
hearts ai!e cemented byxeal afibction, ancl 
who )(V0 togedier in the fi^Uiil ^bch^rge 
of erory relative duty , ai^dof all the other 
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dtfdei of ifeligrbn, whether they ftugtaiii 
the (Character of partots and married pei^ 
dons, o!r children and brothers' and sisterf 
— I would ask them, I say, whether they 
could be induced, by any worldly consi-^ 
dferation whatever, to dissolve their pre- 
sent connections, and exchange their pre- 
sent situation. Thiey would, I am con- 
vitaced, if fully sensible of their liliss, 
answer this question with one accord, and 
without any hesitation, in the negative* 
What is there in human life which is 
more to be desired than the esteem and 
ajff^cHbn of our fellow-creatures ? Surely, 
tbeh^ ' those muiit be happy who are ever, 
receiving fresh marks of esteem and 
aflection from those whom they* most 
valtiit What is there which is more 
gratefiifl to a heart propferly attuned, than 
the si^t, company, and unreserved con^- 
ve^sitibn of ^ a redi Friend f Surely then 

...» : "^ 

thois^ lAust be happy^ who enjoy this 
pteflisure^ at alltimes^ aMd'whd haVe ih 
thfeilf omti h6us6 those to whoiil they can 
ky ojkin their Whole souls with the most 

T 2 
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unbounded confidence. When tihe mem^ 
bers of a famUy are united by sincere 
affection; when they are, at the same 
time, pious and devout towards their 
Maker, sober and temperate in all their 
conduct, and equitable and benevolent 
towards^ all mankind, nothing but some 
great and dreadful calamity can disturb, 
the happiness they enjoy ; and almost all 
the occurrences o^ life serve to enhance 
the value of that love which links their 
hearts together. By sympathy their griefi 
are lessened, and their joys are increasedi. 
The happiness of every individual is en- 
joyed by all, and the sorrows of every 
member are alleviated by participation* 
It is impossible to survey such a family 
without sentiments of esteem and admi^ 
ration. It is impossible to en^ter their 
habitation, and behold their conduct^ 
without feeling our hearts improved.. 
Wherever they are to be fpund^ whether 
in the vale of poverty^ or on the eminencie^ 
of prosperity, aU nature smiles upon them 
Heaven approves their union> and they 



« 
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may justly be exhibited to the world as 
patterns of universal imitation. 

Nor are domestic love and unanimity 
only productive of the highest pleasures^ 
they are likewise attended with thegreatetlt 
adoantages. If any society be at variance 
with itself, the great end of it? institution 

* 

must be defeated. If a family be at 
variance with itself, it is impossible that 
it should become prosperous and flou-* 
risking, and certain that it will in time 
become weak and contemptible. The 
security — the influenced—the prosperity 
of all and of each individual are then 
most eflTectually promoted, when an affec- 
tionate agreement reigns through the 
whole, and as it were one mind, one 
wiU, one soul animates them all. 



It deserves, moreover, seriously to be 
considered, that haMts of every kind are 
formed by repeated acts^ and consequently, 
that habits of general benevolence are 
formed by exercising love and kindness 

T 3. 
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within our o^n dome§tjp circjp* fThe m%- 
ence of son^e b so smaU, th^p it is ^5>t in 
their power to do an important service to 
any but those of their own family. Such 
persons/however,by,m^njfestjnga s^rit 
of candour and charity, meekn^s^ i^f^d 
forbearipce, mildness and ibrgiyen^ Up- 
wards their relatives and ^^^p^nden^, iij^^y 
acquire such habits of goodness aj9i ^a^ 
enable them, if called f^^h into puy^c 
life, to be eiffenfiveh/ us^fi4 } ^nid ^^ W^ 
entitle them hereafter to the rewacdf of 
^hose good actions, which tl;iQ w^nt pf 
ability only prevented' them from; ppr^ 
j^rming* The rw/ temper of e^very ij^p's 
i^ind appe^s, not so much in his ipter- 
4;:purse with the world, as in his beha,YJM>m* 
jjR his owB fa^ly. Here it is t^at 994^ 
throw off:dI dii^be, and appear i^^pjr 
true and proper colours. And by their 
conduct in this sph^ei th^ir, futmi^ hap- 
piness or misepry >vill, 11^ a g^e^t m^a^sU^i^, 
be d^termined• . As there is sufl^ci^t 
room fpt the display. of good or hadjdis^ 
positions in th^ morp silent sffiAfT^j^j^ 
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trailcs idf life, tfadse who fiutUfuUy per&Ttn 
idle fpBxt hete assigned theo^ may expect 
tfebtafUtt to meet with the opprd^ation of 
J^tb' Judge i flmd those who Aaiviiianxfi^ 
» aux^oaiet inklevblent^ and YUKhristikn 
-id^pMtion^ may expect hereafter to be 
usoiii^i^ to iHe abode of ^^ts oongooial 
-iHth themsdres. 



- - Tb&b cdtuiderktion leads us to ihe last 
<m the sul^ject; which i;s, tha^ d6iiie8tic 
IcHri (uid>4mioti win greatly avail tE» in die 
hoixtjot deceit fuidattilie day oijuAgmtiU. 
-Tifere is a- time, a Solemn time approacdi- 
a>|^' i^rhen' worldly coilnedtions of every 
eMaa wM be dissoked— when the eye 
wfilth tipm ifega«dis us with fotid aflfectbn 
^riH biEdtd<{ m leto mbre -^ a^d when we 
4fi«st iDid ^M t(y &i»&ed aind irKi]4^ 
41^ to ChdSi^ {debst^y^l which s»iie' from 

^:^i9h.mi^^f w'e lAe dialled u^ td uttde^|b 

l^^pflinfUl M'Al;' itofbing will dH^rd do 
^Uch ]i^e aikr s&tisfbeti^' td dilr^coii- 
^dces< afe ^e r^lectk^ thdt it^ ha?re 

T 4 ' 
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discharged the duties of our^situation in 
life with honour and propriety — ^promoted 
' the happiness of those who were within 
the sphere of our influence to the. utnptost 
of our power, and walked in peace. and 
unanimity with those who were appointed 
to be our companions and fellow-travelle]rs 
through this state of pilgrimage. and pro- 
bation. When our friends and relatives 
are called to undergo this painful trial — 
when they are going to " be put far frojn 
us,'' and removed into darkness^ nothing 
can afibrd us such consolation imder their 
loss, as the reflection that we have endea- 
voured to render them happy during their 
continuance amongst us — that they hiiye 
no reason to reproach us with ^ly unkind 
or unfriendly treatment, and ^ that. , they 
leave us with ^ectionate reluctan:ce, and 
breathe, a fervent prayer to Heaven,, that 
shortly they may meet us again, never to 
.be separated more. In this manner, wiU 
. domestic love and union contribute to our 
happiness both in Ufe and in death ; and 
hereajier, if the other parts of our behar 
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viouT be consistent with this, they will 
procure xis a place in those celestial man- 
sions where perfect love and unanimity, 
and their constant attendants, perfect loy 
»d fdicity, wiU reign for evermore. 
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LECTURE XXIL 



Having enlarged in our last Lecture on 
the pleamres and advantages of domestic 
love and unanimity, I proceed, as was 
proposed for the subject of the present^ 
to point out the means by which this plea^ 
tare and these advantages are to be 
secured. 

And in the first place, as a fundamen- 
tal law of domestic life, let those who 
live together exercise mutual kindnessy 
and study to promote each other^s happiness. 
The human heart is not composed of 
such base materials as persons of a me- 
kncholy cast of temper are too apt to 
Imagine. It is the soil where, with a 
proper culture> the fair plants of gra* 
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titude^ kindmes^f anfl o^ection, |p-ow imd 
flourish^ It IS) ho^iirevery worthy of ql^ 
siepration thftt aU ' the passions of t}i6 
mind sff^ easfly e:icci|;9d by sympathyi 
su^d confequently our omn tempers ^nd 
dispositions ar^ formed, )p a gre^t m^ 
aure^ by the tempers and dispositions pf 
those who aire about us. Sq much is 
thfs th^ case tha^ X will yeotjure to j^ 
sert, that it is vjt every m^n's pow^r t9 
be eitb^^ fespected ^ l^lpved hj$ his 
Relatives and friendi}, or %o be tbe pbg$«t 
of t^eio: dislike^ aad dijsappfobailiojt 
Coldpi^ naturally beget§ eoldf^epi} idi* 
di^erence produqe^ indifibr^opei and 
aff^iofl neqessarijy GrQ9$§s 4 letuok of 

iji^lie tilie l^iigin^ of ||Mt<i¥t vi^ wlJWto 
1^^ afi^ cWiaeQtefl. (^ ^ i^jti9i<tei; of «» 

fii|^^fKQ!^i» ^fflrs apt ^ji^T^edt ki wiai 

«»4^^<^ # ptu- acto of J^in^d^sj 
§bftn4w.% ?l^%i^ ft is X^Mng. \ 
4, ^ere 4^«; ^ W^^ ^09$ ito% 
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end we aim at, and excite tkem to i^tudy 
with equal assiduity to promote our 
felicity. Is it not then greatly to be 
lamented, that domestic love does not 
more generally prevail, when it might 
be secured with so much ease, and is of 
BO great importance to our happiness? 
Is it not much to be lamented, that those 
who are so exceedingly desirous to re- 
commend themselves to the worldj and 
to appear with advantage in the busy 
scenes of public life, should take so 
little paifis to render themselves agree* 
able at home^ and to gain the favour and 
esteem of those with whom they are 
most nearly connected? This conduct, 
however, in mankind, serves to show 
that they consider good nature, benevo- 
lence, and kindness, as necessary to pro- 
cure them the affection of others; Hence 
it is, that in their commerce with the 
world they pjit on the appearance of 
these virtues, though at the same time 
they have no place in their hearts. Were 
a stranger to the^ inhabitants <^. this 
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earthy and ' one who had always liv^ 
among beings to whom idissimulation 
was unknown, suddenly to appear 
amongst us and be a witness of out 
public behaviour, would he not think 
that we were the most disinterested, 
friendly, and benevolent beings in the 
universe? Were he to be admitted into 
our families^ and there be a witness^ of 
our conduct where we appear without 
disguise, would he not, alas! too often 
form a very different opinion of our 
characters ? And why should we not 
be at least as solicitous to gain the love 
and esteem of our own relations as of 
Strangers? Why- should we not endea- 
vour to render ourselves at least aa 
agreeable at home as abroad? Why« 
should not our very look, tone, and 
manner, indicate the soul of kindness^ 
where every smile can cheer and every 
j&own alarm? If we considered how much 
the happiness of all around us, and how 
much our own happiness depended upon 
the manner in which we live with those 



W&^ ai^e trddeif the dflUfe Tdof, imsla^^ald 
te miidh mbre desi|!tous^^^ to smure thm 
^^robatioil than that of otHens; we 
should not oiily aiifume A Misndly m^ 
haViour towiaids them, but really ^l 
the mos^ anxious deis^ires^ for their hap-^ 
pinefifs' glow within our brieasts. And 
what would'be the eflfect of this it is easy 
to ^nceive; li would soon extinguish' 
e^y selfish passion - annihilate aU c^ 
position of interests^ — put an end to all 
amimosity and uneasiness, and querieh 
the coals of conteiltioii and strife. It 
would indeed excite owe species of strifie^* 
I meaii that most phimnjg strife which^ 
procfeeds^ ffom the mutual effort' of gei^- 
rierouar soids to exteel in Wiiidness, aiid" 
which prodtices* some of the fintes<» sfeii 
safi6ns of which the human heart ii^* stts*^^ 
cep«ble; this woiM be th6 eflecfc^ of 
an xmxiotar ^etsihr tt) malie those aboii^ lis' 
happy. Lei:' us ' tih(6<i^ ev^r chMsh* ali# 
strengthen this d^sfre^in otur brekstt; K- 
is not ind^ed^ ifecfessirjr^ thiit' it shoiiMP 
expresi* itself' in m6*tn and servile' cott*^ 
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thifig Whidi is unjust add^ vii^ini; sitf 
tbmit ymxM defeat the «iid it aimediaH 
and instead of creating rational low^ 
whibb ii blended with reepecti, it wouB 
chill the arddur of the afibctidn by ft 
mixture of contempt It is only nedei*-' 
sa^ that it express itself in such actfr of 
kindness as are consistent with honour 
and integrity. It will^ howevo^ where 
it is sincere^ appear in some form or 
other in every part of a person's temper 
and behavioun The man who anxaously 
desires t6 Jive in love and peace with t\m 
members of his own family^^ will' be 
caiitioKB of giving any unnecessary o£; 
fenee; and rejoice at those^ opportunities; 
of shoeing his alfectid^ which thfemb* 
trUilag circumi^taalces oMy oc6^ieni' In^ 
deed' where the^e i^' W^ nne^tegu^ 
there can be no such thing as triflesi^ 
Tlie sha¥p eye of lo^e makes eveiy 
thing appeal* great and important^' andr 
surveys those objects wluch aie most 
minute in themselves through a m^i*^ 
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^^dng tnediuita. The - petson who se- 
riously attends to this : consideration, 
will be induced ' to turn every occur- 
rence in life to advantage, and make alls 
his actions conducive to the comfort 
and satisfactiop of those with whom he 
is connected. And when this is the 
case, his affection will be repaid by af-; 
fection, and Ais solicitude to please others^ 
be returned by an equal desire to please 
him. 

m 
4 

Again. If persons of the same fa- 
mily are desirous of living together in 
love, it is necessary that they make all 
.candid aUowances for each othpr's im- 
perfections. Nothing is more unreason- 
able than to expect that our relatives ^ 
and friends should be absolutely free 
from faults. Visionary • and romantic 
ideas of perfection, which have no ex-; 
ternal correapondejit objects in hpman 
nature, are the common sources of great 
and unspeakable anxiety. We may per- ^ 
ceive some errors which want to be cot-; 
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Tected, some deficiencies which want to 
be supplied even in" the best characters 
which appear on the theatre of the 
world ; and strangely blinded inust we 
be by prejudice, if we do not perceive 
these things in ourselves. Why, then, 
should we, whose own hearts are con- 
scious of many defects, expect absolute 
perfection in those who are about us? 
If they possessed it, should not we be 
improper persons to be connected with 
them, as being utterly unworthy of their 
friendly regard? Surely it must be in 
the highest degree unreasonable to ex- 
pect more from others than we will allow 
them to expect from us, or even than 
the all-perfect Deity requires at our 
hands. It is of the utmost importa;ice 
to domestic happiness, that those roman- 
tic ideas of perfection, which are often 
the offspring of a blind partiality, , be 
corrected, and an inclination to overlook, 

or mi^ke a candid allowance for the fail- 

' ♦ ' ,. ■ ' 

ings of hutnanity be substituted in their 
room. And that this may be the case 
vol, I. u 
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with each of us, let us frequimtly con- 
sider our own failmgs ; — let us connde? 
what great aUowances we stand in need 
of) both from Grod and man, and let ifi 
reflect on the unreasonableness and in- 
justice of expecting more from others 
than they will ever find in us. The 
virtue of candour is of great use in every 
station and . condition in life: — it is in a 
peculiar manner useful in domestic con- 
nections; and one would imagine, that 
that person can never be destitute of it 
who attends to the weakness of human 
nature, — considers the many false asso^ 
ciations and evil habits which we form in 
our infancy, — the errors which we im^ 
bibe in our education, — the fatal influ^ 
ence of evil example, and the many 
circumstances which occur in the daily 
walk of life to. ^ve us wrong concepticMia 
of things, and to draw our feet from ti^ 
path of rectitude and wisdom* And 
agreeably to what might reasonably bp 
expected, we find by observation thi^; 
the w;isest ^d best men are goierally 
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more disposed to throw the veil of can- 
dour over the imperfections of others, 
than those who have the most imper- 
fections themselves. A wise man knows, 
and a good man feels, that everjr one^ 
hoT^ desirous so ever he may be to be- 
come faultless, has, after all, some dis- 
agreeable peculiarities of temper, and 
that nnceriii/ only is the perfection 
^hith is required of kamanity. Upon 
this account^ he looks for ntothing more 
than sincerity in his own relatives and 
friends ; and haiving found this he lives 
^vith them in peace, with hisr eye how- 
ever fibced on that elevated standard of 
pefrfection which is exhibited to the view 
jof the Christian, aiid hopes hereafter te 
live with them in those blissftd regions 
where every imperfection will be ddfie 

^away. * 

,. ..•'._ • » 

Let it be further recomitiended te 
Hiiose who widi to enjoy the pleasures 
4md idvanta^es which domestic connec- 
tioBB iare calculated id afibrd, to avoid 

V 2 
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tmger^ pridey and obstinacy of temper^ 
and. to acquire a meekf humble j and teach^ 
oMeidisposition. So great is the impor^ 
tance of this rule^ that without a careful 
observance of it, no family can long 
enjoy the blessings of peace and har- 
mony. Need I dwell upon the tendency 
which. a passionate temper has to pro- 
duce uneasiness and kindle strife ? Love 
is . a '^ plant of: so tender and delicate a 
nature, that : after: one harsh and cruel 
expression it wiU often droop its head 
and languish. .' An. angry man may, and 
probably wiU, in spme of his moments 
of temporary fury, do or say something 
which : ho time can : obliterate from the 
retentive memory of wounded affection. 
Besides, an apprdb'ension of su£feriiig 
some time or other from his anger, must 
fill the breasts of those who are, con- 
nected with him with perpetual anxiety 
and terror*.; And how painful thisJife of 
constant fear^ is, no. one can .conceive but 
those .who have .experienced: it . . Affon, 
such is the constitution' of the human. 
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mind, that it naturally takes fire at any 
unjust or cruel treatment, and no sooner 
perceives others agitated by passion than 
it involuntarily catches the contagion. 
Hence it is, that one angry member will 
often embroil a whole family in confu- 
sion, and be the occasion of those 
evils which in time will extinguish 
the flame of domestic affection. It 
was the custom of the ancient Py- 
thagoreans, if any quarrel or uneasi- 
ness subsisted among them, never to 
part in the evening tiU a reconciliation 
had taken place. ^ And an excellent rule 
it is for Christians, never to close their 
eyes in sleep with one unkind seiitiment 
in their breasts. To this purpose is the 
advice of the apostle Paul, which I 
wpuld particularly recommend to the 
{tactical regard of all who are engaged 
in &niily connections, as it will render 
their life a .scene of happiness : <* Let 
not the sun go down upon your wrath.'' 



u 3 
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LECTURE XXIII 



I MUST request your attention to one 
Lecture more on the laws bf domestic 
life, or the means which are to be made 
use of for the preservation of mutuiEd 
affection and harmony among the mem-^ 
bers of the same femily. 

To those who are apt to judge of men 
and things from their extemai appearance 
only, perhaps I may be thought to ^dlasge 
too copiously on so plain and homehf a 
subject Convinced however, I am, that 
tnankind must judge of things from their 
external appearance only, or they will 
agree with me in acknowledging, tibit 
those virtues which flourish in the silent 
walks of domestic life are equally valuable 
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and important with tliose which make a 
greater show, and attract the wondering 
eyes of a gazing multitude. Indeed, the 
excellencies of character which are mani- 
fested within the little sphere of out own 
family^ are, for the most part, reol^ pure^ 
and genuine i whereas those which we 
exhibit to the worlds are often adulterated 
with no inconsiderable mixture of vanity 
and ostentation. If any one should 
imagine that I take up more of his time 
in recomm^ndmg an affectionate agree- 
ment among the members of the sanle 
family, than the importance of the subject 
demands, I would aisk him, if that which 
conduces to his happiness through all the 
varying scenes of life, and to the happi- 
ness qf all around him, — which qualifies 
4iim for a proper discharge of ail the 
duties of religion, and which is itself a 
considerable part of a religious conduct, 
and a necessary qualification for eternal 
felicity, — ^is not an object which is worthy 
of his attention ? Strangely, indeed, must 
they mistake the real value of things, who 

u 4 
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will not confess that it is. Without any 
further apology, therefore, I shall proceed 
to enlarge on the topics which I have 
mentioned, and to the remaining consi* 
derations which I have to lay before you 
on this truly important and interesting 
Subject 



In the prosecution of my" design, I beg 
leave to observe, that if we be desirous of 
correcting the errors of any of our family, 
(which is, undoubtedly, a necessary duty 
of friendship,) the best method of effect- 
ing this, is to avoid all angry and passion^ 
ate expressions, and to make use of the 
utmost softness and gentleness. There 
are persons who may be persuaded to do 
any thing which is not criminal and vi- 
cious, but who cannot be frightened into 
any course of' conduct. That courage 
which characterises a noble spirit, rises up 
against every idea of compulsion, and will 
attend to nothing but the gentle yo^ of 
friendly persuasion. Harsh and severe 
methods of treatment are by no means 
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suited to the dignity of rational creaturesL 
Let us remember that we ourselves should 
wish to be convinced and persttaded^ and 
not to be frightened or compelled. At 
the same time, faults of a dangerous ten* 
dency must not be connived at', or toler- 
ated. We should endeavour to cure them 
in the beginning, and always with a soft 
and affectionate manner. Our rule must 
be " maviter in modoy fortiter in re." 

Nor is humility of mind less ^favourable 
to domestic peace and union, than meek- 
ness and gentleness. Pride is a very un- 
social passion. The love of a proiid man 
is confined principally to himself. And, 
as he pays little or no attention to others, 
so he receives few or no marics of affection 
from them. It is impossible that we 
should regard with fondness a man of a 
proud and haughty disposition, whatever 
other excellencies of character he may 
possess ; and it is equally impossible that 
we should avoid loving those whose 
hearts are adorned with the virtue of hu^ 
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isility. So gceafc are the dhaims of unaf« 
fected modesty, that they will throw a 
fihade over many knperfeiGtions^ and con- 
ciliate both affection aig^l esteem. If, 
therefore, we wish that love and harmony 
should reign in our domestic circle, let us 
avoid anger and pride, and cultivate the 
virtues of meekness and humility. Let 
us likewise guard against an obstinate 
and dogmatical temper, and study to ac- 
quire an eaisy and teachable disposition. 
Nothing is more provoking than to see a 
man deaf to conviction, and positive in 
his assertions, when he is unable to assign 
a solid reason for his opinions. Nothing 
is more provoking than to see a man per- 
severe in errors of conduct, as well as sen- 
tixDfint, notwithstanding the strongest 
remonstrances, urged with all the force of 
tenderness and afiection. In whatever 
families persons of this and simUar tern, 
pers are to be found, we must likewise 
jSi^pect to find uneasiness and strife, in 
the room of that serenity and concord 
which constitute so considerable a part of 
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domestic felicity. A candid avowal of an 
erroFf and an openness to conviction at 
all times, have no tendency to lessen re^ 
spect, but^ on the contrary, inspire a ^ 
confidence in the solidity of the opinion^ 
and the accuracy of the judgment In 
addition to these qualities, permit me to 
recommend that mental mmhine which 
gladdens the heart in easy circumstances, 
and supports the spirits under the troubles 
of life — a perennial cheerfulness of tern- 
per. Cheerfulness is the main spring of 
the souL It is that which gives it all its 
energy, and it is the natural expression of 
every virtuoiis and amiable auction. Its 
great importance to domestic happiness 
cannot be too much insisted upon. Ra* 
tional views of religion, and a pure con- 
science, are the means of obtaining it. 
Many other rules besides the above might 
be laid down. I might, with great pro- 
priety, enlavge on the advantages dL 
studying the prevailing dispositions of 
our friends — of avoiding contradiction 
where it is not necessary — of not th|ow- 
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ing away authority by needless opposkion, 
and magnifying trifles ; and, in an espe>» 
cial manner, on the necessity of attending* 
at all times to the strictest laws of deco-r 
rum and good manners ; but these I only 
mention, and rather wish to insist on one 
consideration more, which is by far * the 
most important of any, and, in fact, in- 
cludes in itself every other direction. 

Permit me then, above all things, to 
recommend to you the practice of the 
various duties of Religion^ as the best 
foundation of peace and happiness, both 
in this world and that which is to con^e. 
Be but religiouSf and you will be be^pved 
by your own family, by all mankinjd, and 
by that Being whose favour and approba^ 
tion are mpre to be desired than any 
thing which this world can bestow. A 
sincere, a virtuous, a conscientious man, 
must ever be respected. And in that 
family in which all are sincere, virtuousi 
apd conscienjtious, all must, of q^c^ssit/, 
be knit together in love, and experience 
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as great a degree of felicity as is allotted 
to humanity* What higher idea can we 
form of. happiness ! (it is the idea of 
heaven itself) than the sympathy of vir^ 
ttums mindB ? Be ye therefore, above all 
things, virtuous and religious. Be pious, 
sober, chaste, meek, humble, benevoletit, 
and compassionate. Practise all the ext^- 
nal duties of religion, : and do not expect 
Ends without the use of the appointed 
Means. In a particular manner, be con- 
stant in joining together every morning 
and evening to implore the blessing of 
that Being who is the Father of all the 
families upon earth, and who affords you 
all the social and relative delights which 
you enjoy. Earnestly intreat . Him - to 
increase among you a spirit of union, 
harmony, and affection, and you need 
not doubt that his eye will be ever! over 
yoii for good, that he will bless you in 
your several stations and relations in life^ 
and that he will grant you . all things 
which he sees to be best and most con- 
venient for you. 
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These are same of the important laws 
of domestic life, a carefbl attention to 
which will infallibly secure to us all the 
pleasures and advantages which domestic 
connections are calculated to afford. Lest^ 
hdweyer, I should have omitted any thing 
of importance on this subject, pentiit me 
to ecmclude with the advice which the 
apostle Paul gives to the several members 
of a family. « If any man (says he) pro- 
«de m>t L hi. own, «.d e^eciall/for 
those of his. own household, he hath d^ 
nied the faith, and is worse than an iqifih 
deL'* " Let children learn first to show 
piety at home, and to requite their pa- 
rents, for that is good and acceptable 
before God." " Let every one of you so 
love his wife even as himself; and the 
wife- see that she reverence her husband.** 
^ Children obey your parents in the Lordf 
for this 19 right/' " Honour thy fathw 
and thy mother, that it may be well with 
thee^ and that thoii mayest live long on 
the earth ; and; ye fathers, provoke not 
your children to wrath, but bring them 
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up in the nurture and aiteionition of the 
Lard.'" This is the Advice of St Paul to 
the several branches of a familj^ and to 
the whole he gives the foUoviring general 
directions ^^ Be kindly affectioned one 
to another^ with brotherly love^ in honour 
prefiMting one another." " Put on bowels 
of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, 
meekness, long-suffering, forbearing one 
another, and forgiving one another." ^ Be 
of one mind, live in peace, and the God 
of love and peace be ever with you." 

<< How blesa'd the sacred tie that bind^ 
In union sweet, aocording minds ! 
How swift the heav'nly coarse they run, 
Whose hearts, and &ith, and hopes are one ! 

To each, the son! of each how dear ! 
What jealouf love, what holy fear I 
How> dotb the gen'rous flame within, 
Refine from earth and cleanse from sin ! 
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Their streaming eyes together flow 
For human guilt and mortal woe ; 
Their ardent prayers together risef. 
Like mingling flames in sacrifice. 
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Nor 8hdl the glowing flame expire, 
When nature droops, her sickening fire; 
Then shall they meet in heaven above, 
A heaven of joy — because of Love J' 

Mrs. Barbauid. 
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LECTURE XXIV. 



Haying taken a yiew of the principal 
doTnestic Relations, and the Duties thence 
arising, let us now proceed to the con- 
sideration of the Nature and Obligations 
of that voluntary connection, which is 
generally formed by a young person on his 
entrance into life, which is distinguished 
by the name of Friendship. 

There is no' subject which has been 
more largely and judiciously treated by 
moral writers than this — there is no 
subject which is more worthy their at- 
tention,' as being of greater importance 
(o the happiness of mankind. Friend- 
ship! disinterested friendship! there is 
music in the sotihd* It i&f the cement 
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of every natural and voluntary relation ; 
it is that which renders the appellation 
of Parent, Husband» Child, or Brother, 
ainiable and endearing. / Jt is in a word 
the balm of life, and the source of some 
of its sweetest pleasures. Does celestial 
happiness ever deign to visit mortals? 
If she does, where does she take up her 
abode? ^^ One shrine, and one 4ohi^ 
she finds, to make amends for heaven -^ 
the bosom of a friend." It must be 
aoknowledged, that a friendfidbip founded 
uppn virtuouB principles, and entirely 
abstracted from every thing mean or 
felfi^h, is a thiQg, though oflen talked of, 
but seldom found m the world.. Profes* 
sions of it too often supply the place of 
the thing itself, l^ese^are almost as 
cammon as true friendship isHscarce^ I 
do nut, kowev^y mead to insihuate^ i^ai 
it does not exiat^at all. Some, few thexe 
are^ ^i every period of U^^ and m^y in 
the warm : and upsuspeotiitg season j^f 
youth, in whosb Hp^dfr^btft^SUilt^ flani» 
bums with ^ r(oblfi ?«rdpim^ Butr. tib» 
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generality of mankind are too much 
under the influence of appetite and pas* 
sion, too much sWayed by the narrow 
principle of self-love, to suiter it to enter 
their bosoms* Their conduct, however, 
in this respect, is in the highest degree 
weak and inconsiderate. If men would 
but attend ^ to the cool dictates of self- 
interest, even they would lead them to 
*the cultivation of friendly connections. 
For, next to religion itself, which indeed 
disposes us for all the relations of social 
lifes &nd gives an additional relish to 
their pleasures, friendship is productive 
of our noblest happiness. Are we in 
drcumstances of prosperity; does every 
thing look smiling and gay around us; 
and is the gratification of all our wants in 
our own power? still our happiness is but 
half complete, if a friend be wanting to 
whom we may communicate our bliss, 
and vAiO cordially participates it by his 
i^rmpathy. Does our knowledge extend 
to all arts aiMl sciences? are we well 
acquainted with most of the laws by 

X 2 
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which the n^erial world Is governed? 
Still, to render our happiness complete, 
a friend is wanted to whom we may 
communicate our discoveries, and who 
feels himself interested in all our- im- 
provements. Prosperity and affluence, 
riches md honours, learning and science, 
can afford but. a feeble pleasure to a 
mind destitute of friendship. And if, 
without it, the blessings of life lose, their 
^ power to .charm, how can adversUy/be 
suBtained with tolerable composure ? 
Few, indeed, would have philosophy 
ej^ough to bear up against the storms 
9jf affliction, if. deprived of the advan- 
tages which friendship ajSbrds. But when 
we hftve a friend whp is ' interested in all 
our misfortunes,— wjhosq feejing b<»rt suf. 
fers every pang which we e.ndure,-rrw^08e 
pity, whose advice, and .assistance ' we 
inay ever command, we may drink ^the 
biQter^st cup which affl^Lction can present 
, to us with. fc)rtij(Ude, and. patience.^ Eew 
cajif^itijss a^e so seye^e as that; the 
counsel or assistance of. a friend will 
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not enable us to remove them ; and even 
those which do not from their nature 
admit of a perfect remedy, may be alle- 
viated and rendered much more tolerable 
by the sympathy and consolation of those 
we love. Pity is of a very s€)othing na- 
ture. It calms and composes the mind 
when ruffled by misfortunes, and has a 
tendency to raise it up when borne*- down 
by a load of afflictions. Among friends^ 
griefs, by being divided, are rendered 
less burdensome; cares, by being par- 
dcipated, are rendered more light and 
easy ; and pleasures, by being mutually 
experienced, are increased and multi- 
plied. No circumstances can be sup- 
posed, in which a friendship with per- 
sons? of amiable and virtuous dispositions, 
may not be productive of great pleasure 
and advantage. How then comes it to, 
pass, that these pleasures and advan- 
tages are so seldom experienced ? Why 
is friendship, which is of so great Impor- 
tance to our happiness, so seldom found 
in the world ? Many reasons - may be 
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assigded for this. A connection, which 
is ia fact no more than a conformity of 
taste for pleasure, often assumes the 
none of friendship, and is, by persons 
of little discernment, mistaken for it. 
Flattery likewise frequently puts on her 
sacred garb, and a view of promoting 
some selfish end often leads men to pro^ 
fesnom of friendship, and to the same 
course of conduct which a sincere and 
affectionate regard would naturally dic- 
tate. One of the best and most certain 
methods of knowing whether a man be 
sincere in his professions of respect, is 
to bbserve what is the general course of 
his conduct If that be inconsistent 
with virtue, there is great reason to sus- 
pect that he is insincere; for the only 
security which we can have for any 
man's fidelity, is a consciousness of the 
uprightness of his intention and the 
goodness of his heart 

It is not every one who is^capable of 
true and genuine friendship. jBesides a 
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principle &f integrity and vittae in the 
general, there are some peculiar mental 
qualities which seem necessary for its 
foundation: These are an open and ge- 
neraiu temper; a benevolent' duposiiian^ 
and SLwarm end feeling heart. 

m 

Friendship admits not the least degree 

of reserve. So delicate is Its nature^ thait 

« 

<f Reserve wilt wound it, imd digtmst deitit^y.* 

Instead of the advice which i» given by 
some^ '^ Always behave to your friend aa 
to one who will some time be yow 
enemy," I would substitute the follow*- 
ing : ^< Never choose any man for yoor 
friend, until you have reason to believe 
be is too generous to abuse your con- 
fidence ; and at all times act. with that 
-prightn^s. integrity. «.d ho«our, th« 
even an enemy cannot reproach you." 
This I am ready to think will be found 
^ good a security against the inconve* 
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niences of alienated afiection^ as a life of 
caution, distrust^ and suspicion. 

The man whose regards centre in him- 
^ »d who lool.%on ai^^ 
benevolence as an. imaginarj thing, is 
totally incapable of this exalted passion : 
for a willingness to perform every kind 
office, in;Our. power to the ^object oC our 
affection, is necessarily included in the 
idea of friendship. No danger must 
affright, no difficulty must deter us, from 
embracing every opportunity of pro- 
moting., his happiness. Nay, we must 
studiously endeavour to find out occa- 
sions of manifesting the sincerity of otir / 
z^ard. 

A saasibility of temper is the only soil 
in which friendship can grow to full ma- 
turity. It requires, a heart open to every 
tender,, every soft impression. It not 
only affords us occasions for rejoicing ; 
often' does it demand from us. a sdgh, 
often a tear. A^ay, then, with those 
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pretenders to friendship, whose hearts 
have never glowed with pity for virtue 
in distress, whose eyes have never dropt 
a tear for merit in affliction. These quar 
lifications which I have mentioned, in 
conjunction with a general love of good- 
ness, are the principal ingredients in the 
character of a true friend. When, there- 
fore, we have found a person who we are 
convinced possesses them, of whose re- 
gard for us we cannot entertain a doubt, 
and who is desirous of being united to 
us in the bond of amity, let us admit 
huri into the number of our friends— lay 
open our hearts before him without re- 
serve — trust in his fidelity — and mani- 
fest our affection for him by every act of 
kmdness which we are able to perform. 
Let us rejoice with him, sincerely rejoice 
with him in prosperity: let us, in cir- 
cumstances of affliction, fly to his assist- 
ance and do all that lies in our power to 
remove his misfortunes. And if vre 

find oiirselves unable, to do this, let us 
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at least alleviate the weight of them by 
our S3aiipathj and condolence. 

\ 
It is a duty incumbent upon all men, 

to make the most candid and favourable 
allowances for the faults and imperfec- 
tions of others, which they will naturally 
bear. This duty is in ^ peculiar manner 
hecessaiy for those who are engaged in 
friendships. By not sufficiently a:ttend- 
ing to it, how many happy cdmefctions 
hiave been weakened, and at length en- 
tirely dissolved? We must not en^ect 
that our friends, even those of whom we 
entertain the most exalted, opinion, wiH 
be absolutely perfect Absolute per- 
fection, alas ! is not the characteristic of 
any thing human. Strangely prejudiced, 
indeed, must we be, if we do not dis- 
cover many imperfections, many faidts 
in ourselves. If then we are desirous 
that our friends should overlook our 
foibles, let us overlook and pardon 
those which we percftive in them. It 
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18 our duty, indeed, in the most affec- 
tionate and gentle manner ppfijsible, to 
mention to them every thing which we 
find amiss in their temper and behaviour. 
This GoqduCt, our solicitude for their 
unprovement and happiness will natu- 
rally dictate. But, after all, we must exr- 
pect to find them, subject with others^ 
to the unavoidable imperfections of hu- 
manity. But their faults let us caor- 
didly overlook, while we dwell with 
increasing pleasure upon their virtues. 
True friendship, if it is not blind to 
those fiiilinss in which the heart is not 
c<K.cmed. "wiU at U^ ' pardon any of 
them, excepting only a want of mutual 
affection. This, indeed, it cannot bear. 
A small degree of something like jea- 
lousy seems intei-woven in its very na* 
ture. Careful, however, ought we tp be 
that we do not suspect the sincerity of 
pur friends upon slight and trivial 
grounds. The strcMigest proof ought to 
be product before we convict them. 
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-There is one passion — sorry I am that 
human nature is capable of any thing sa* 
mean and despicable — which strike? di- 
rectly at the root of all friendships. The 
passion I mean is Envy. I will venture 
to pronounce that man incapable of true 
friendship, who does not take pleasure in- 
seeing his friend superior to him in 
every amiable and useful accomplish^* 
merit, riot excepting even those accom- 
plishments which he deems most va- 
luable, and which he thinks are the 
principal omariients of his own eha- 
racter. Let us, by this criterion, exa-' 
mine the genuineness of our friendships.^ 
Do we eter feel the least concern or un- 
easiness upon hearing the excellencies 
of our friends extolled and admii'ed? 
Do we, in order to lessen the difference 
between us, not only wish thiat we may* 
rise, but that they may fall ? If we do/ 
we are unworthy the character of friends; 
and merit not the appellation of good 
men. Emulation, which never wishes 
ill to any, and resped;s only our own 
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advancement, is amiable and commend- 
able; but En vy^ which grieves at the 
prosperity of others, and wishes to pluck 
them from that eminence to which they 
are raised, is a most detestable and even 
diabolical principle. If, therefore, . the 
least spark of envy has ever been kin-* 
died, in our bosoms, let us . immediately 
quench it, as destructive of our fiiend* 
ship, as an enemy to our peace, as a 
disgrace to our nature. Let us rejoice 
in hearing the virtues of our friends 
crowned with merited applause; and 
instead of envying them the honour of 
their noble actions, let it increase our 
affection, and, kindle the flame of our 
fnendship to a more intense ardour. 

I. cannot conclude this subject without 
observing that the pleasures of friend- 
ship, like all other earthly, pleasures,, are 
o£ an uncertain and perishable nature. 
After, our soul has. been united to the 
soul. of another: after we have lived 
together in perfect h«m«>y. ixmred out 
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every sentimradt of our hearts mto tadk 
edierV bosom, and equally dhrided itt 
our joys and sorrows, a separation may 
take place,* when all the enjoyment^ 
which our connection afforded^ will 4ie 
known no mora Though this event 
^ould not be brought about by ou/ 
being placed at a great distance from 
our friends, Death may unexpectedly 
arrive and snatch them from our arms; 
Is there a time wheii we may wish ti> 
' hkve possessed hearts i incapable of any 
great degree of joy or sorrow ? Is there 
a time when a warm and affectionate 
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temper mil be found to be our greatest 
misfortune ? If there be, it is certainly* 
at such a season as this. Then siirel^ 
our grief may be indulged with innor 
coatee ! Then our sorrow surely cannot 
be considered as criminal. In a moderate 
degree Reason does not fdrbid it, nor 
does Sleligicm require us to withhold it.^ 
But even in this mort trying of all dr** 
cumstances, a good man lias many soureetr 
to which he may apply &>? cotisolation^ 
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There is i^ Beings .whom i«>]:ie of th^ 
gccidenjts of time oan affect } - who is 
from everlasting to everlasting the same, 
without beginning of days or end of 
year& Make but .Him your friend^ ye 
sons of sorrow^ and you will have no 
reason to complain though your dearest 
earthly connections be dissolved, and 
though those whom you loved as your 
own soul are put far from you, and re- 
moved into darbiess. But, blessed be 
God, under the greatest of all human 
calamities, we are furnished with another 
source of consolation, which, by working 
upon the passions, can scarcely faU of 
stilling the tumult of our grief. We are 
encouraged not to sorrow as those who 
are without hope. We are taught to 
expect a time when we shall be again 
united to our friends, and part no more. 
Though they cannot return to us, we 
shall, ere long, go to them. Soon the, 
scene of our mortal life will be closed, 
and we shall meet our departed virtuous 
friends, in the reqlms of perfect peace 
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and eternal blessedness. There Death 
no more will separate us ; there no 
anxious fears will disturb our felicity, no 
jarring passions change our harmony 
into discord: but friendship, pure and 
unalloyed, will reign for ever. 
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